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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER. 


I1n’appartientqu’a la libertée deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit a san corps, est forcé au 
silence ; s’il est fasciné par l’esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que ’organedes erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
Avant Propos. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION.* 


The spirit of reform which is animating 
the hearts of men in this generation, of 
every class,radical andjconservative,through 
church and state, with a greater hope than 
the world has ever known, prompts a three- 
fold movement against three classes of pre- 
vailing evils. 

1. The contrasts in condition, intelligence 
and character, which are produced by our 
modes of domestic, industrial and social 
life, are felt to be at utter variance with 
our faith as Christians and as men. Pro- 
fessedly we believe, that all are born to be 
children of God, to grow up in love and 
truth and joy, to enter upon a spiritual ex- 
istence, to be united as brethren by inter- 
change of blessings received from one 
Father ; practically we are separated into 
castes, reared upon accidents, upheld by ca- 
price, mutually jealous of éach others en- 
croachments, and tenacious of conflicting 
rights. Excessive wealth exclusively pos- 
sessed is side by side with abject want; 
leisure that breeds frivolity with exhausting 
toils; incitements to intellectual culture 
with necessities which fetter the noblest 
powers ; influences well fitted to refine and 
purify, with degrading relations exhaling an 
atmosphere of vice. Masses are crowded 
into narrow places, foul airs and situations 
engendering disease. Society expends in 
the punishment of criminals sums, which 
justly shared and wisely used, would have 
insured the virtue of these victims of ne- 
All suffer for the common wrong. 

here is a general temper of restless dis- 
content ; a worldliness exhausting the finest 
energies in anxious struggles for subsis- 
tence ; a collision prolific of fraud; a sel- 
fish indifference to the unfortunate and as 
selfish exultation in success ; a contempt 
of the weak, and a flattery of the 
strong; an over estimate of convention- 
al refinements, a prejudice against hon-: 
est toil, an indiscriminate standard of 
the valuefof services; a distrust repelling 
man from man and class from class; a 
general exercise of constraint and force ; 
which are as fatal to individual purity and 
happiness, and to social prosperity and 
péace, as they are hostile to that law of 
love so universally acknowledged and so 
universally broken. Men can rest content 
no longer under these violations of the will 
of impartial Providence. A new sense 
has*been born of the worth, rights and ca- 
pacities of the human being. Necessity, 

and the téndencies of the commercial world 
co-operaté with the spirit of freedom and of 
Christian humanity to stimulate us in the 





*We publish the following paper, which the 
reader will confess is admirably written, because 
We generally approve of its objects and principles. 
It emanates from a new association of which 
Mr. William H. Channing, is the chosen leader. 
That great good will spring out of their inquiries, 
we have no doubt, because we feel the necessity 
for some such movement. At the same time, we 
do not wish it to be inferred that the Pathfinder is 
. itheany way the organ or mouthpiece of any par- 
“ ticular body of men. We shall endeavor to be as 
independent and universalas we can, approving 
and condeming as the sense of justice may prompt 
us. Of the general subjectiof our social and re- 
ligioas condition and prospects, we intend to speak 
at length hereafter. Meanwhile, we commend 
this eloquent address to an attentive perusal. 


solution of this problem of injustice. The 
resources opened by science, the wonderful 
inventions of art, give timely aid. And 
society at large seems gathering up its 
strength for some effectual effort, so to or- 
ganize its institutions, as to secure for 
every individual, man, woman, child, the 
freest exercise of its powers, and its just 
share in the privileges of life. The resist- 
less tendency of the age is towards united 
interests. 

2. The Confusion of Existing Opinions, 
upon all subjects, religious, moral, practi- 
cal, is seen to be as unnatural as it is harm- 
ful. Fundamental truths, established prin- 
ciples, clear views of divine order, are no 
where expressed in forms that command uni- 
versal assent ; and in their place we have 
perplexity and doubt. Time justly due to 
useful labor, to friendship, self culture and 
enjoyment, is wasted in fruitless specula- 
tion; powers best developed in fervent ac- 
tion pine for want of ends steadfastly believ- 
ed in, strongly comprehended, and worthy 
of devotedness ; feeling is chilled by inde- 
cision, conscience blinded by sophistry ; 
theories withdraw regard from natural 
laws, servile attachments to systems takes 
the place of convictions widening with ex- 
perience and growth; and the dogmas of 
past ages usurp the reverence which man 
owes to God’s ever present glory. Hence 
endless controversies, wasting the means, 
paralysing the enthusiasm which should be 
consecrated to the universal good ; and the 
Church designed to be a living body with 
one heart and will of love, is sundered into 
disputing sects. But a great change is 
spreading over men’s spirits. Disgust is 
becoming general at this jargon of barren 
polemics. The multiplicity of opinions 
which first drove men into an extreme free- 
dom of inquiry, has resulted at length in 
mutual deference and respect for the com- 
bined judgments of the race. It is seen 
that no man, that no age can know the 
whole of truth, but only such of its 
phases as their peculiar character fit them 
to perceive ; and that in the constantly un- 
folding wisdom of mankind alone is there 
any approximation to infallibility. The era 
of denial and scoffing has passed ; we long 
for affirmations ; there is a new confidence 
in the universal presence of the Spirit of 
Truth. We begin to perceive that through 
all varieties of creeds, through the thous- 
and-fold forms of mythology and theology, 
through the systems of philosophers and 
the visions of poets, has spoken more or 
less audibly one Eternal Word. Sublime 
analogies present themselves between the 
spiritual and natural worlds. Christianity 
comes to berecognised as the pure out- 
shining, through a soul made transparent 
by inspiration, of those heavenly laws 
which have more or less brightly illumi- 
nated all sages and saints; the various 
modes of Christian belief, formed by the 
partial comprehension of different eras, 
appear as refracted rays from one central 
sun ; and long severed dissenters at length 
are reconciled as fellow seekers of the Unity 
of Faith. 

3. The tone of religious feeling in society 
and individuals—the habitual modes 0 
devout expression—above all, the prevail- 
ing forms of worship—fail to embody the 
ideal of good, which impels all demonina- 
tions to seek a deeper revival of holiness. 
Many of the most devout have withdrawn 
from our churches, and are watching in se- 
cret for the Day Spring. It is felt that 





rituals haye too commonly been substi- 


tuted for rectitude ; that consecrated places 
have too often been considered as _fiter 
temples for the Omnipresent, than 
humble hearts and societies sanctified by 
love ; that the ministry of truth, the offices 
of kindness, the expressions of reverence, 
which God gives in commission to every 
sincere soul, have been too much delegated 
tothe select few. Unnatural mystery has 
been thrown around the most vital and uni- 
versal experience of life ; forms have choak- 
edthe spontaneous aspiration after that Brace 
which comes in wills made one with God ; 
asceticism sacrificing natural feeling and 
longing for futurity les been thought more 
spiritual than thankful joy in present bless- 
ings ; fear has cast gloom over the confi- 
dence which a creature should repose in di- 
vine benignity, until the very influence 
most fitted to purify and expand affection 
and set free every power, has been turned 
to an instrument of constraint ; and cha- 
racter has been dwarfed when it should 
have been perfected. But the Spirit of 
Christ, animating the hearts of his true fol- 
lowers and friends in all ages of the-church, 
makes itself more and more distinctly 
known. The divinity which filled and 
transfigured Jesus till it made him “the 
brightness of God’s glory, and the express 
image of his person,” reveals itself as that 
inspiration of goodness which visits all 
who are pure in heart. He was one with 
Him whose name is Love, through his own 
devoted love. And his disinterestedness, 
by the sympathy it awak ens, brings ever 
nearer the fulfilment of his prayer, “as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, may 
they be one in us.” Throughout the 
church and society is working a sublime 
hope of an era near at hand, when men 
shall receive and diffuse in healthy bodies, 
warm affections, simple thoughts, glad tem- 
pers, and efficient deeds,a heavenly life; and 
when justice, guided by eternal models, 
shall build a beautiful temple of order, 
where the whole of life may be worship. 
This threefold movement of reform, 
which all thoughtful men are observing 
with awe, is the spirit.of prophesy, the 
present wisdom and power of God, an- 
nouncing to this generation his purposes of 
good. Our highest anticipations shall be 
more than fulfilled. Our conceptions of 
beauty, our longings for blessedness, our 
visions of perfection, are not given to tanta- 
lise. They are the germs of a glorious re- 
ality to bloom and bear fruit in the ful- 
ness of time. These sickly, short-lived 
forms, these fickle passions, these sluggish 
faculties, these unsteady energies ending in 
misfortune, cannot be the Divine Ideal of 
Man. These nations girded with armies, 
dotted with prisons, inwardly convulsed, 
outwardly warring, bankrupt in their gov- 
ernments, wretched in their people, cannot 
be God’s Ideal of the Human Race. Past 
progress points to an accelerated future 
progress. The spirit of growth, reform 
and diffusion, which Christianity every 
where quickens, is the pledge of a redeem- 
ed earth. The schemes o — the 
dreams of poets, the prayers of saints, the 
promises of prophets, shall be an hundred 


f | fold accomplished. 


Meanwhile it is sufficient joy in this 
morning of a new day to do the work ap- 
pointed now. What is this work? Un- 
doubtedly it is, first of all, to be individual- 
ly faithful to our highest conviction in our 
several spheres. Undoubtedly too, to dif- 
ferent minds is assigned a different duty. 
True men are fellow laborers wherever and 
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however occupied. But has not the past 
taught the insufficienéy of individual exer- 
tion? If the eternal Jaw of creation is uni- 
ty in variety, if the human race is one in 
many, with one modified life flowing 
through all—if the Infinite Spirit commu- 
nicates influences to every soul in propor- 
tion to its power. and fidelity—then may we 
be sure that God reveals himself most fully 
where men are bound together in mutual 
sympathy end respect, in justice, truth and 
love, incommon joy. We live in the lives 
of our brethren. We need the incitement 
which comes from communion with our 
fellow beings to perfect ourselves and fulfil 
our destiny. An atmosphere of many 
minds reflects the radiance from the Only 
Good, in the daylight of a common sense 
and the genial warmth of a common con- 
science. The peculiar work of the present 
moment, it appears to us, is Union—the 
union of those interested in either of the three 
great reforms we haye mentioned, ina one- 
ness of feeling, thought and action. Union 
will give to these divided energies.method, 
earnestness, wisdom, consistency; and 
hasten the fylfilment of that great hope, 
which makes these threefold tendencies but 
one, the hope of Heaven on Earth. 

Individually considered, it is true that 
these different classes of reformers need the 
reciprocated influence which each exerts, 
to balance the excesses and defects to 
which each is liable alone. The philan- 
thropist, indignant at,social wrongs, warm- 
ed by the prospect of possible good, may 
be too ignorant of principles and laws, of 
pest experience and present tendencies, to 

ave the wisdom to devise true measures of 
relief or of progress ; and the expansion of 
feeling over masses of .men “may bring an 
exhausted monotony of spirit, that needs 
daily renewal from inward springs of holi- 
ness, and from humble duties. The. phi- 
losopher, in absorbing search for truth, may 
lose the freshness of his human sensibili- 
ties, his sympathy for immediate social in- 
terests ; or, in the confidence of accom- 
plished intellect,may forget that all wisdom 
is the influx of eternal reason. The spirit- 
ualist beguiled by dreamy contemplation, 
may miss that discipline of charities by 
which the soul assimilates the love that is 
our life ; or dazzled by celestial visions, he 
may lose his power of clear perception in 
actual existence. The philanthropist, the 
philosopher, the spiritualist must blend 
their natures. The heart, the head, the 
hand must work together. 

Viewed collectively, too, it is true, that 
the three grand reforms should harmonise 
and regulate each other, and flow in one 
current.. There is. danger that the desire 
of ameliorating the social condition of man- 
kind will take too outward and material a 
direction. ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth ofGod.” The universe 
indeed receives each day the Creator’s 
benediction, “‘it is good ;” and visible and 
sensible joy are the natural elements for 
manly and sweet affections ; misery is the 
mother of vice; refinements, pleasures, 
means of health, leizure from harrassing 
cares cannot be too much multiplied, too 
widely spread ; happiness and holiness, ho- 
liness and happiness are eternally related ; 
it is vain to expect general elevation or dig- 
nity of character amidst squalidness and 
want. But physical comfort, mere wealth 
and freedom from toil, will not insure jus- 
tice, intelligence and purity. Community 
of interests may only multiply temptations, 
and madden to excess passions not har- 
monised by principle and rightly directed. 
We need something more than external ar- 
rangements. Our plans of social reform must 
be based upon the clearest knowledge of our 
nature, relations and destiny, and reverence 
for the Creator’s will made known in them, 





or they will end in the same ruinous disap- 
pointment, beneath: whiéh ‘humanity now 
lies buried. Above all, ‘do these projects 
need to be sanctified by that Spirit, which 
is of power to soften asperities, to purify af- 
fections, to reconcile tastes, to fill the mind 
with ideas of eternal right, and mould all 
deeds to symmetry of love. The laws of 
Providence are living realities. They can- 
not be changed by our imaginations, nor 
made inert by our neglects. Man cannot 
fabricate a machine of society. Its germ 
of life, its organising principle, its growth 
is from God. Again is there danger, that 
the strong intellectual bias of our day to- 
wards tolerance and universality, sifting all 
systems, examining all science as it does, 
may end in a vanity of varied know- 
ledge and a pride in powers of thought, 
more barren of results than untaught in- 
stinct, or even bigotry. The tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil may again fill 
our minds with seeds of death. Vague 
abstractions and labyrinths of sophistry will 
ensnare once more the mind of man, pure, 
bright and vast as are the convictions which 
seem now to occupy him, if he does not 
learn to apply in modés of individual and 
social life, in plans of industry and art, in 
actual justice and beauty, the laws of God. 
And that we may pursue to the end the 
wonderful suggestions which philosophy, 
science, and history profoundly interpreted 
are now giving, we need to feel habitually 
that the Trivets and Man and the Human 
Race are a Revelation, forever unfolding, of 
the Being of Beings. Lastly, there is dan- 
ger that the spirituality which characterises 
our age may be dissipated into thin ideal- 
ism, mistaking imagination for clear intui- 
tions and excitement for feeling, on the one 
hand, or on the other degenerate into de- 
tails of physical and circumstantial morali- 
ty. There is a spirit abroad, pure as ever 
drove the hermit to his cave and the saint 
to his sackcloth, reverent as that which 
awed the early Friends before the presence 
of God in the tabernacle of the soul, fervent 
as the raptures of the Methodists, more 
manly and brave, more cheerful and sim- 
ple, more susceptible to beauty, more vari- 
ous in its aspiration. Need is, that this 
sublime faith should be expressed in a true 
science of God and Man and Nature, and 
that it issue in heroic efforts to near that 
holy city where “the Lord shall be our 
everlasting light, and our God our glory.” 

We wish then to form a Union of Fewow- 
seekers after a higher Holiness, Wisdom and 
Humanity. We see, that the three great 
reforms which animate this generation are 
essentially one; we hear a heavenly pro- 
mise in this threefold revival of Hope ; we 
desire the fulness of this inspiration; we 
would do the present will of Providence ; 
we need more Life, more Light, more 
Love; we would have our affections, 
thoughts and acts pervaded by a divine 
power of growth. In the inmost soul would 
we be quickened by this piety large as our 
nature, universal as our relations, which 
begins to speak as with authority, en- 
comreeing man to seek a perfect oneness 
with God ; we would have our superficial- 
ity and prejudices, our cant and sophisms, 
dispelled by the truth which a profounder 
faith and more reverent science is striving 
to teach; and from the promptings and guid- 
ance of deep devoutness and a large intel- 
ligence, would we go forth to labor amidst 
the crowds of hopeful and earnest souls, 
who are striving to introduce the law which 
is liberty ; the order which is peace ; the 
reign of right. Individually, we find our- 
selves subject to partialities, in attempting 
to solve the problems opened before us ; 
sincere brethren aid us to fulfil our ideal ; 
and therefore would we unite in confidence, 
that where two or three are met together 
in the name of God, he will be with them. 


We meet on the 








Agee of our common 
spiritual nature, relations and destiny. We 
have no creed; for though we see all 
around us tendencies to universal truth, we 
do not adopt any one system as an adequate 
and full statement. We are learners not 
teachers ; we set up no limits: and cor- 
dially invite all to join us who have affinity 
for our principles. Our movement is one 
of re-union not of schism, of building up 
and not of pulling down, of growth and not 
of destruction. We wish not to form a 
sect, but to do something to show that the 
day, when sectarianism may have been 
necessary, is passing by ; and that the time 
has come for the recognition of that essen- 
tial “‘ way and truth and life,” which gives 
to existing organizations whatever vitality 
they have. We know very well, that such 
an attempt as this must necessarily be 
vague in character ; but the very confes- 
sion, that we are seeking what we have 
not found, that we are waiting for a 
future which, from the past through the 
present, is tending to fulfilment, is the 
life of our movement. At the best it will be 
a mere approximation ; a faint foreshadow 
of that true union which soon shall appear. 
But we have full conviction, that the 
church universal is about to assume a new 
and glorious form—a form which will 
realize the promise, “ Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men; and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God.” 

We call ourselves the Christian union, 
not because we believe that Jesus Christ 
wished or purposed to give his name to the 
worshippers of “his Father and of our 
Father, of his God and of our God,” for he 
called his disciples friends, they called 
each other brethren ; nor because we claim 
any peculiar fulness of that Holy Spirit by 
which he was sanctified, for we believe 
that this Spirit has dwelt, and still dwells, 
in men of every tongue and nation; nor 
because we wish to band ourselves upon 
the popular side, for when we see that 
armies fight, and tyrants rule and oppres- 
sors triumph, and statesmen lie, and traders 
swindle, and civilization robs, pollutes and 
murders the barbarism which it professes to 
evangelise, though all are christened and 
all wear the symbol of the cross, we think 
the Prophet of Nazareth would feel out- 
raged, not honored, by this homage to his 
name from those who spurn his spirit. 
We adopt the title Christian, because we 
reverently acknowledge Jesus the Christ, 
as a Saviour from sin, and an anointed mes- 
senger of God ; because we gratefully own, 
that his life has been the germ of that holy 
and hopeful humanity, which gradually 
unfolding through modern times has grown 
to be the tree of life in a recovered Eden ; 
because we believe that it is the purpose 
of God, through this High Priest, to gather 
into one temple, around one altar, his wide 
scattered children ; because finally, we are 
bound in deed and in truth, to hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to all who, under 
this world-wide name, are seeking the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. 

Our religious meetings are of three kinds, 
two being held on Sunday, and one on 
some evening in the week. One of the 
Sunday meetings is under the guidance of 
a leader, appointed for such a tirhe as may 
seem best for the interests of the society. 
In transition from existing customs, and 
from respect for what may prove to be the 
permanent office of instruction, we select 
this a friend to communicate the matured 
fruits of his spiritual experience, and to 
give that direction to devout feeling which 
may seem best to his conscience and judg- 
ment. We recognise, however, no peculiar 

riesthood set apart by human ordination 
or official ministrations. On the contrary, 
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we believe that the only true priesthood is 
the innumerable company of earnest, up- 
right, loving souls, whom God forever con- 
secrates anew with the anointing of good- 
ness ; and we hold that all pure and sincere 
persons are free to discharge every sacred 
service, and to perform every sacred rite 
they may feel prompted to, or which others 
may request at their hands. We wish to 
see a holy nation, a people of priests. 

The other Sunday meeting is wholly 
spontaneous in character, where every one 
is at liberty, and encouraged to utter his or 
her convictions and feelings, in whatever 
form of prayer or praise or address, may 
seem most true and befitting. We hope 
thus to combine the best results of spiritual 
life and experience from many minds of 
various classes and different persuasions.— 
We wish to have a meeting, where rich 
and poor, simple and learned, orthodox and 
heterodox, may come up from their places 
of toil, temptation, pleasure and rest, to 
exchange words of advice and cheering, 
and to pour out their hearts in devotion 
and thanksgiving before the common Fa- 
ther. There are individuals in all stations 
eminently qualified by nature and by dis- 
cipline, to be teachers ; and we gain great- 
ly by opening the fullest opportunity to all 
such to communicate of their inward stores. 
From these meetings discussion is excluded 
by the sense of a Holy Presence, and by 
regard for what is sacred in each others 
minds. Their design is to associate those 
who are willing to seek and give mutual 
aid, in attaining high character and leading 
worthy lives. 

The weekly meeting is one for the 
frankest interchange of thought in conver- 
sation. We hope in this way to unite, by 
ties of kindness, the members of our so- 
ciety, and to gain such a knowledge of 
each other’s character, and views, trials, 
aims and interests, as will make us truly 
fellow-worshippers and friends anxious for 
each other’s welfare. We hope, through 
the experience of men and women of va- 
rious occupations, to learn the true condi- 
tion of our social life, its pressures and 
hindrances, its tendencies to good. We 
feel. that much of practical injustice is the 
result of mere ignorance and habit, that 
generous purposes are chilled for want of 
sympathy and co-operation; and that evil 
customs lurk unseen, because no one feels 
the confidence or inclination single-handed 
to expose them. We wish to learn how far 
Christian principles, the laws of reason, 
our ideals of life, can be acted out in exist. 
ing conditions ; to study together whatever 
plans seem most timely and efficient for the 
elevation of man to his true sphere ; and 
looking upon selfishness, strife and misery 
as unnatural and transient, to labor with 
the good every where for the coming of 
that era, when every power and relation 
may aid in uniting us to God, to the uni- 
verse, and to fellow-spirits in an ever pro- 
gressive life. 


THE LATE ELECTION. 

Not having had time«to remark on the 
result of the late election, we copy an ac- 
count from the Evening Post. 

The result of the election on Tuesday hasbeen 
a most overwhelming defeat to the whigs at every 
point. The resistance which they. made appears 
weak and feeble indeed, compared with the sweep- 
ing course of the democrats. The city is demo- 
cratic by an immense majority, and has proved 
herself to be decidedly hostile to all the plans and 
measures of the whigs, both local and general. 

The name of Henry Clay was brought out fore- 
most and distinctly. At the public meetings of 
the whigs it was boldly resolved that the present 
election would ‘open the campaign for Harry of 
the West.” The names of Clay and Smith were 
united in those meetings and in their papers, 
which declared that ‘‘ the present contest would 
make or mar his fortunes.” With the name of 
Clay, all the pranciales and measures that he advo- 
cates were set forth, to receive an. expression of 
the public will upon them at this election. There 








was no. shuffling ‘nér dodging. These questions 
were fairly held out; besides certain local #4 and 
a most determined and absolute rejection of them 
has been proclaimed to the whole country by this 
city. Indeed, we find one source of the gratifica- 
tion which the democrats manifest to-day, proceeds 
from the decisive vote which was given on these 
— 

he majority for Mayor is such as is seldom 
equalled. No majority in the city has been so 
large since the vote given for General Jackson.— 
The Common Council is almost entirely demo- 
cratic. The democrats compose more than two- 
thirds of that body, whereas, last year the whigs 
had a majority. The overthrow of the whigs has 
been most thorough and overwhelming. As usual 
they resort to every plea to soften their headlong 
fall, but the true one. They have received a most 
fair and handsome defeat; and we congratulate 
the democracy of the city, of the state, and of the 
Union ; and we can assure them, that on the sub- 
ject ot Henry Clay and his measures, together 
with the whig policy, they will find the first com- 
mercial city of the nation speaking with an almost 
unanimous condemnation. 


VOTE FOR MAYOR. 





1842, 1842. 
Wards. Merris. Smith. Morris. Pheonix. 
Toece 819 960 653 900 
377 767 
666 1219 
1974 914 
10838 1981 
1182 713 
1720 15038 
1928 1842 
1810 1491 
1565 171 
1654 711 
586 456 
1487 1006 
1426 946 
615 1360 
1389 1265 
1463 1180 





Total. .....22,616 17,200 20,688 18756 


THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND. 


We have been most painfully interested 
by an article in the last London Quarterly 
Review, on the “ Sanitary Condition of 
the Laboring Classes of England.” It is 
founded upon a report by the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, introduced into Parliament 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. We were about to condense 
its statements, when we met with a brief 
abstract of it in the Express, which we 
subjoin. The London Susterty. be it 
remembered, is a representative of the opin- 
ions of the aristocracy. 


This report, according to the showing of the 
Quarterly Review, makes the most startling deve- 
lopments as to the wretched condition of the tens 
of thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of that 
afflicted population from the want ef good air and 
good water, as well as from the almost entire des- 
titution of food, and the other means of sustaining 
life. And upon the single topic of ‘ the purifica- 
tion by science ot the air we breath,” the reviewer 
dwells throughout several pages, fortifying the 
frightful statements he makes by facts described in 
the report itself. He portrays with glowing pencil 
the “‘aristocracy” of London, in the midst of its 
luxurious revels, and in closing a high'y wrought 
description of one of the most magnificent parties 
that the wealth and splendor of that favored class 
in England can produce, with the assertion that 
‘*the 500 persons present are, like those in the 
Black Hole ot Calcutta, a pepe together in 
a hermetically-sealed box full of vitiated air ; “and 
immediately after this, states that ‘“‘there is in Lon- 
don, a place where a crowd ef young children learn 
their lessons for six hours daily over a floor under 
which 12,000 dead bodies are festering!” Then 
he cites from the report the statement “that the 
annual slaughter in England and Wales from pre- 
ventable cases of typhus, which attacks persons in 
the vigor of lite is double the amount of what was 
suffered by the allied armies at Waterloo!” 

Then follows a statement, (still based upon the 
report,) of the horrible condition of the-residences 
of the laboring classes, where disease is prevalent, 
and in which no adequate means are even 30 much 
as attempted to meliorate that condition. The re- 
viewer cites the particular towns, in which those 
things are of constant occurrence, and the list in- 
cludes all the principal places in ‘ happy Eng- 
land!” Even ‘the immediate neighborhood of 
Windsor,” the royal residence, is rife with “‘loath- 
some nuisances, (easily removable, yet permitted 
to remain,) dangerous to the public health:” and 
the report avers, on the assertion of the Provost of 
Inverness, (** a nice town situated in a most beau- 
tiful country,” according to the reviewer,) that 
“the people’s sufferance of nastiness is past en- 
durance.”’ 

Dr. Duncan doubts whether there is a single 
court in hiverpool which—has a drain !—and in 
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that,city “there are 8000 inhabited cellars, contain- 
ing from. 35,000. to inmates; and. that. of 
2398 courts which were examined, 1705 were 
closed at one end so as to prevent ventilation.” In 
the town of Stirling, ‘the drains and sewers are 
all open”—the refuse from the gel is floated 
through them every second or third day, emitting 
during the whole of its p , the most offen- 
sive odor” —“‘the slauighterbouns blood, is‘allowed 
to flow down the main street, and the sewers from 
the castle issue into an open field, polluting the 
air to an alarming degree. 

Soon after these, and similar statements to the 
same purpose, the reviewer writes a paragraph 
whieh the water-loving Dickens (whom the Fotels 
im Our principal: cities, and the canal-boats of Pen- 
sylvania could not sufficiently supply with the 
means of keeping clean, while in this country) 
may be astonished to find, based upon the irretut- 
able testimony of a Parliamentary Committee of 
his own happy land. It is that in which the re- 
viewer treats of “‘—— —— the severe privations 
which the laboring classes are subjected to from 
want of water, not only for pM: aml ong 
ing, and sewerage, but for drinking and culinary 

és.” ‘In Edinburgh,” says the report, 

“neither private nor public wells are to be had.” 

In many places the are often obliged to 
collect “‘ water from ditches and ponds, so impure 
that even horses suffer from it.” “One poor fel- 
low, who had to fetch water from one of the pub- 
lic wells (in another town), about a quarter of a 
mile from his house, quaintly observed to the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin—*Its as valuable as strong beer!” 
and 80 on. 

The reviewer details some yet more horrible 
facts, derived from the report, touching the inter- 
nal economy of places of work, werkmen’s lodging- 
houses, dwellings, and the domestic habits affect- 
ing the health of his countrymen, of which here is 
a sample:—“ In Manchester, more than half a 
dozen instances are given of a man, his wife, and 
his wife’s grown-up sister habitually occupying 
one bed.” And “ Mr. Baker, in his report on 
Leeds, states that in the houses of the workmen, 
brothers and sisters, and lodgers of both sexes, are 
found occupying the same sleeping-room with the 
parents,” &c. Again—*it is an appalling ‘fact, 
that among the laboring classes, in Manchester, 
more than fifty-seven out ef every hundred die be- 
Sore they attain five years of age: and then 
comes a paragraph which presents a singular con- 
trast to some of those contained in the other article, 
in this same review, which we have already 
alluded to. The reviewer says: 

‘* We think it clear enough that it is mere mock- 
ery to talk of elevating, by education, classes whom 
we allow to be perpetually acted upon by physical 
circumstances of the deeply degrading tendency, 
now sufficiently exposed.” 


THE PRACTICE OF LAW. 
{For the Pathflinder.} 

Mr. Editor—In the preface or prospectus of your 
journal, you stated in effect, that while your paper 
would sustain the doctrines designated as ultra de- 
mocratic, your pages would be open to any expres- 
sion of opinions within the limits of temperate 
discussion. In respect to most of your doctrines, 
I confess I am heretic—and in the remarks which 
Iam about to submit,I intend to run counter to 
one of your expressed opinions. I am, therefore, 
already tried and convicted before your tribunal, 
but presume I have the unavailing privilege of sta- 
ting ‘“‘what I have to say why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced upon me.” I know it 
will be unavailing in this case, and probably the 
very pages that contain the assertion of my inno- 
eence, will execute me editorially in due form, and 
order my body to be delivered over to the ultra de- 
mocratic doctors for dissection. 

Your last number contained the following edito- 
rial paragrah : 

“ Legal practice in Maine. The Legislature of 
Maine, passed a law at ite recent session, to admit 
every person of good moral character, to the prac- 
tice a the law in that state. It ay the Senate 
with only one opposing vote. ery honest man 
in the State is a lawyer now.” 

I can imagine but one thing in the above an- 
nouncement calculated to abate the rapture of the 
ultra democrat at this progress of his opinions, and 
that is, that the Senatorial wisdom of Maine deem- 
ed it necessary to restrict the glorious pevieee to 
men of ‘good moral. character.” An humble en- 
quirer into the mysteries of ultra democracy, 
would ask if this is not an odious and aristocratic 
restriction; ifit is at all reconcilable with the great 
principles of the creed ; if it wil] not prove inqui- 
sitorialin point of conscienee, and if it will not 
still tend to prevent a very great number of ultra 
democrats from. practicing law in the enlightened 
State of Maine. Heterodox as I confess myself, 
you will not be surprised to hear me avow my be- 
lief that this will be its effect. It is inconceivable 
how such a blot should be left to mar the beauty of 
the deed. I am fearful your friends have flinched 
from their duty, and that by requring this test, they 
have, by their legislation, established the lawyers 
as a privileged class. Iniquitous precedent! Un- 
fortunateexample! Alas, Mr. Pathfiinder, as you 


well observe, our steps in demécratic progress; 
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since the days of*Jefferson until now, have been 
the segments of a circle which inevitably conduct 
us back to one standing point. Why, sir, in the 
brightest ages of aristocratic England, good moral 
character was one requisite to the practice of the 
law; and here, sir, centuries afterwards, we find it 
rendered necessary by statutory enactments, in 
**free and enlightened America,” Is not this distinc- 
tion odious, unequal, undemocratic? Does it not 
tend to keep up a privileged easte? Does it not 
conflict with the principles in accordance with 
which the other barriers have been thrown down? 
Now, if I understand these principles, they evolv- 
ed, or were evolved from, such reagoning as the 
following: all men are free and equal; all men 
have equal rights; all legislation that separates 
one class of citizens from another, is unjust and 
unequal ; all men have an inalienable right to pur- 
sue the bent of their inclination, and to be a teach- 
er, a merchant, a shoe-maker, a lawyer, a farmer, 
or whatsoever “else they please. Seven years ap- 
prenticeship will not teach some men to make a 
better shoe than another shall produce after a few 
weeks application. Why then isan apprenticeship 
necessary? It aman thenjhasjan inherent right to 
make shoes, or, if you please, to black them, why 
has he not a co-extensive right to practice law, or 
surgery, or medicine. Now this metal rings well 
on ak ultra democratic skull at least, and seems so 
plausible even to my benighted understanding, that 
I cannot help givingit currency. But then comes 
this troublesome restriction in the law, this aliquid 
amavi te embitter this drop of ultra democratic 
elixir, which in an evil hour I have swallowed.— 
Why require good moral character in the lawyer, 
when you do not in the boot-maker or the shoe- 
black. Alas, Mr. Editor, there is something wrong 
here—your elixir, though sweet in the mouth, is 
bitter in the belly, and as I cannot assimilate the 
unaccustomed substance to my conservative sys- 
tem, I hopeyou will furnish me with a physician, 
of good moral character of course, who will relieve 
me of the nuisance. 

At some future time, if your good nature will 
permit, I will treat this subject more seriously, and 
endeaver to show, that to regulate the right to 
practice law, is wise, beneficial, and not obnoxious 
to true democracy, but at present I must content 
myself with this promise, and dispose of the re- 
mainder of your paragraph, which concludes thus: 
** Every honest man is a lawyer now.” Aye, truly, 
**a gentleman by act of Parliament,” and “a 
felony to drink small beer.” You make lawyers 
easily. For my own part I have known many an 
honest man with a very obtuse intellect, and many 
a one with good moral character, who would make 
but an indifferent lawyer in his own or his neigh- 
bor’s case. I have also read of instances of men of 
profound intellect and legal acquirements, who, in 
some of the multitudious disputes arising between 
men, have had great difficulty in deciding on which 
side justice lay. But I suppose you wrote hurri- 
edly, and intended to say, ‘* that every honest man 
may now practice law.” 

You will perceive that I am not an ultra demo- 
crat, but, nevertheless, Iam in the true sense of 
the term democratic in principle. I do not be- 
lieve in the perfectibility of man, nor in the possi- 
bility of effecting any change in human nature. I 
would legislate for man as he is, net as he ought to 
be, and while I believe we shall yet make great 
advances in some of the principles of government, 
I also am convinced that in some others further 
advances would not be “ progress.” 





RIGHT OF VISITATION OR SEARCH. 
{Copied from the Madisonian.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuincton, March 28, 1848. 

‘Sir: I transmit to you with this despatch a 
message from the President of the United States to 
Congress, communicated on the 27th of February, 
and accompanied by a report made from this De- 
partment to the President, of the substance of a 
despatch from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Fox, which 
was by him read to me on the 24th ultimo. 

Lord Aberdeen’s despatch, as you will perceive, 
was occasioned by a passage in the President’s 
message to Congress at the opening of its late ses- 

“sion. The particular passage is not stated by his 
lordship; but no mistake will be committed, it is 
presumed, in considering it to be that which was 
quoted by Sir Robert Peet and other gentlemen in 
the debate in the House of Commons on the an- 
swer to the Queen’s speech on the 3d of February. 

The President regrets that it should have be- 
come necessary to hold a diplomatic correspond- 
ence upon the subject of a communication from the 
head of the Executive Government to the Legis- 
lature; drawing after it, as in this case, the fur- 
ther necessity of referring to observations made by 
persons in high and responsible stations, in the 
debates of public bodies. Such a necessity, how- 
ever, seems to be unavoidably incurred in conse- 
quence of Lord Aberdeen’s despatch; for although 
the Presid@nt’s recent message may be regarded as 
a clear éxposition of his opinions on the subject, 
yet a jdst respect for ier Majesty’s government, 
and a disposition to meet all questions with prompt- 
ness, as well as with franknegs and candor, require 


that a formal answer should be made to that des- 
patch. 





The words in the message at the opening of the 
session which are complained of, it is supposed, 
are the following : ‘ 

“Although Lord Aberdeen, in his correspond- 
ence with the American Envoys at London, ex- 
pressly disclaimed all right to detain an American 
ship on the high seas, even if found with a cargo 
of, slaves on board, and restricted the British pre- 
tension to a mere claim to visit and inquire; yet it 
could not well be discerned by the Executive of 
the United States how such visit and inquiry 
could be made without detention on the voyage, 
and consequent interruption to the trade. It was 
regarded as the right of search presented only in a 
new form, and expressed in different words; and I 
therefore felt it to be my duty distinctly to declare 
in my annual message to Congress, that no such 
concession could be made, and that the United 
States had both the will and the ability to enfofce 
their own laws, and to protect their flag from be- 
ing used for purposes wholly forbidden by those 
laws, and obnoxious to the moral censure of the 
world.” 

This statement would tend, as Lord Aberdeen 
thinks, to convey the supposition not only that 
the question of the right of search had been dis~ 
avowed by the British Plenipotentiary at Washing- 
ton, but that Great Britain had made concessions 
on that point. 

Lord Aberdeen is entirely correct in saying that 
the {claim of a right of search was not discussed 
during the late negotiation, and that neither was 
any concession required by this Government, nor 
made by that of her Britannic Majesty. 

The 8th and 9th articles of the treaty of Wash- 
ington constitute a mutual stipulation for concert- 
ed efforts to abolish the African slave trade. This 
stipulation, it may be admitted, has no other effects 
on the pretensions of either party than this:— 
Great Britain had claimed as a right that which 
this Government could not admit as a right, and, 
in the exercise of a just and proper spirit of amity, 
a mode was resorted to. which might render un- 
necessary both the assertion and the denial of such 
claim. 








There probably are those who think that what 
Lord Aberdeen calls a right of visit, and which he 
attempts to distinguish from the right of search, 
ought to have been expressly acknowledged by the 
government of the United States ; at the same time, 
there are those on the other side who think that the 
formal surrender of such right of visit should have 
been demanded by the United States, as a prece- 
dent condition to the negotiation for treaty stipula- 
tions on the subject of the African slave trade.— 
But the treaty neither asserts the claim in terms, 
nor denies the claim in terms; it neither formally 
insists upon it, nor formally renounces it. Still, 
the whole proceeding shows that the object of the 
stipulation was to avoid such differences and dis- 
putes as had already arisen, and theserious practi- 
cal evils and inconveniences which, it cannot be 
denied, are always liable to result from the prac- 
tice which Great Britain had asserted to be lawful. 
These evils and inconveniences had been acknowl- 
edged by both Gevernments. They had been such 
as to cause much irritation, and to threaten to dis- 
turb the amicable sentiments which prevailed be- 
tween them. Both governments were sincerely 
desirous of abolishing the slave trade; both govern- 
ments were equally desirous of avoiding occasion 
of complaint by their respective citizens and sub- 
jects; and both governments regarded the Sth and 
9th articles as effectual for their avowed purpose, 
and likely, at the same time, to preserve all friend- 
ly relations, and take away causes of future indivi- 
dual complaints. ‘he treaty of Washington was 
intended to fulfil the obligations entered into by 
the treaty of Ghent. It stands by itself, is clear 
andintelligible, It speaks its own language, and 
manifests its own purpose. It needs no interpre- 
tation, and requires nocomment. As a fact, as an 
important occurrence in national intercourse, it 
may have important bearings on existing questions 
respecting the public law; and individuals, or per- 
haps governments, may not agree as to what these 
bearings really are. Great Britain has discussions, 
if not controversies, with other great European 
States upon the subject of visit or search. These 
States will naturally make their own commentary 
on the treaty of Washington, and draw their own 
inferences from the fact that such a treaty has been 
entered into. Its stipulations, in the mean time, 
are plain, explicit, satisfactory to both parties, and 
will be fulfilled on the part of the United States, 
and it is not doubted on the part of Great Britain 
also, with the utmost good faith. 

Holding this to be the true character of the 
treaty, I might perhaps excuse myself from enter- 
ing into the consideration of the grounds of that 
claim of a right to visit merchant ships for certain 
purposes in time of peace,. which Lord Aberdeen 
asserts for the British Government, and declare that 
it can never surrender. But I deem it right, never- 
theless, and no more than justly respectful towards 
the British Government, not to leave the point 
without remark. 

In his recent message to Congress, the President, 
referring to the language of Lord Aberdeen 1n his 
note to Mr. Everett, of the 20th of December, 1841, 
and in his late déspatch to Mr. Fox says : ‘These 
declarations may well lead us to doubt whether 

















the apparent difference between the two govern- 





wees is not rather one of definition than of prin- 
ciple.” 

Lord Aberdeen, in his note tg you on the 20th of 
December, says : 

“The undersigned again renounces, as he has al- 
ready done in the most explicit terms, any right on 
the part of the British Government to search 
American vessels in time of peace. The right of 
search, except when especially conceded by treaty, 
is a purely belligerent right, and can have no ex- 
istence on the high seas during peace. The under- 
signed apprehends, however, that the right of 
search is not confined to the verification or nation- 
ality of the vessel, but also extends to the object of 
the voyage and the nature of the cargo. The sole 
purpose of the British cruisers is to ascertain whe- 
ther the vessels they meet with are really Ameri- 
can or not. The right asserted has, in truth, no 
resemblance to the right of search, either in prin- 
ciple or practice. It is simply a right to satisfy 
the party who has a legitimate interest in knowing 
the truth that the vessel actually is what her col- 
ors announce. This right we concede as freely as 
we exercise. The British cruisers ate not instruct- 
ed to detain American vessels under any circum- 
stances whatever ; on the contrary, they are order- 
ed to abstain from interference with them, be they 
slavers or otherwise. But where reasonable sus- 
picion exists that the American flag has been 
abused for the purpose of covering the vessel of 
another nation, it would appear scarcely credible, 
had it not been made manifest by the repeated 
protestations of their representative, that the Go- 
vernment of the United States, which has stigma- 
tized and abolished the trade itself, should object 
to the adoption of such means as are indispensably 
necessary for ascertaining the truth.” 

And in his recent despatch to Mr. Fox, his lord- 
ship further says that— 

“The President might be assured that Great 
Britain would always respect the just claims of the 
United States ; that the British Government made 
no pretensions to interfere in any manner what- 
ever, either by detention, visit, or search, with 
vessels of the United States, known or believed to 
be such ; but that it still maintained, and would 
exercise, when necessary, its own right to ascer- 
tain the genuineness of any flag which a suspected 
vessel might bear ; that if, in the exercise of this 
right, either from involuntary error, or in spite of 
every precaution, loss or injury should be sustained, 
a prompt reparation would be afforded ; but that 
it should entertain, for a single instant, the no- 
tion of abandoning the right itself, would be quite 
impossible.” 

This, then, is the British claim, as asserted by 
her Majesty’s Government. 

In his remarks in the speech already referred to 
in the House of Commons, the first Minister of the 
Crown said: 

«There is nothing more distinct than the right 
of visit is from the right of search. Search is a 
belligerent right, and not to be exercised in the 
time of peace, except when it has been conceded 
by treaty. The right of search extends not only to 
the vessel, but to the cargo also. The right of 
visit is quite distinct from this, though the two are 
often confounded. Theright of search, with re- 
spect to American vessels, we entirely and utterly 
disclaim ; nay, more, if we knew that an Ameri- 
can Vessel were furnished with all the materials 
requisite for the slave trade. Ifweshow that the 
decks were prepared to receive hundreds of human 
beings, within a space in which life is almost im- 
possible, stiil we would be bound to let that Amer- 
can Vessel passon. But the right we claim is, to 
know whetker a vessel pretending to be American, 
and hoisting the American flag, be bona fide Amer- 
ican. 

The President’s message is regarded as sholding 
opinions in opposition to these. 

The British Government then supposes that the 
right of visit and the right of search are essential- 
ly distinct in their nature, and that this difference 
is well known and generally acknowledged ; that 
the difference between them consists in their dif- 
ferent objects and purposes: one, the visit, having 
for its object nothing but to ascertain the nationali- 
ty of the vessel; the cther, the search, being an 
imquisition, not only into the nationality of the ves- 
sel, but the nature and objects of her voyage, and 
the true ownership of her cargo. 

The Government of the United States, on the 
other hand, maintains that there is no such well- 
known and acknowledged, nor, indeed, any broad 
and genuine difference between what has been 
usually called visit, and what has been usually call- 
ed search; that the right of visit, to be effectual, 
must come in the end to include search ; and thus 
to exercise, in peace, an authority which the law 
of nations only allows in time of war. 

It such well-known distinction exists,where are 
the proofs of it? What writers of authority on 


the public law, what adjudications in the courts of 
Admiralty, what public treaties reco 
such recognition has presented itself to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; but, on the contra- 
ry, it understands that public writers, courts of 
law, and solemn treaties have, for twe centuries, 
used the words * visit” and ‘* search” in the same 
sense. 


ise it? No 


What Great Britain and the United States 





mean by the “right of search,” in its broadeat 
sense, is called by the Continental writers and ju- 
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rists by no other name than the ‘right of visit.’ 
Visit,therefore,asit has been understood,implies not 
only a right to inquire into the national character, 
but to detain the vessel, to stop the progress of the 
voyage, to examine papers, to decide on their reg- 
ularity and authenticity, and to make inquisition 
on board for enemy’s property, and into the busi- 
ness which the vessel is engaged in. In other 
words, it describes the entire right of belligerent 
visitation and search. Such a right is justly dis- 
claimed by the British Government in time of 
peace ; they nevertheless insist oa a right which 
they denominate a right of visit, and by that word 
describe the claim which they assert ; therefore it 
is proper and due to the importance and delicacy 
of the questions involved, to take care that, in dis- 
cussing them, both Governments understand the 
terms which may be used in the same sense. If, 
indeed, it should be manifest that the difference 
between the parties is only verbal, it might be 
hoped that no harm would be done ; but the Gov- 
ernment of the United States thinks itself not just- 
ly chargeable with excessive jealousy, or with too 
great scrupulosity in the use of words, in insisting 
on its opinion that there is no such distinction as 
the British Government maintains, betwween visit 
and search ; and that there is no right to visit in 
time of peace, except in the execution of revenue 
laws or other municipal regulations, in which cases 
the right is usually exercised near the coast, or 
within the marine league, or where the vessel is 
justly suspected of violating the law of nations by 
piratical aggression ; but, wherever exercised, it 
ig a right of search. Nor can the United States 
Government agree that the term “right” is justly 
applied to such exercise of power as the British 
Government thinks it indispensable to maintain 
in certain cases. 

The right asserted is a right to ascertain wheth- 
er a merchant vessel is justly entitled to the pro- 
tection of the flag which she may happen to have 
hoisted, such vessel being in circumstances which 
render her liable to the suspicion, first, that she is 
not entitled to the protection of the flag; and se- 
condly, that if not entitled to it, she is, either by 
the law of England, as an English vessel, or un- 
der the provisions of treaties with certain Europe- 
an powers, subject to the supervision and search 
of British cruisers. 

And yet Lord Aberdeen says: <«* Thatif in the 
exercise of this right, either from involuntary 
error or in spite of every precaution, loss or inju- 
ry should be sustained, a prompt reparation would 
be afforded.” 

It is not easy to perceive how these consequences 
can be admitted justly to flow from the fair exer- 
cise of a clear right. If injury be produced by 


by or wait the approach of any other ship. She is 

at full liberty to pursue her voyage in her own way, 

and to use all necessary precautions to avoid any 

suspected sinister enterprise or hostileattack. Her 

right to the free use of the ocean is as perfect as 

as that of other. An entire equality 1s pre- 

sumed to exist. She hasa right to consult ver own 

safety; but, atthe same time, she must take care 

not ty violate the rights of others. She may use 

any precautions dictated by the prudence or fears of 
her officers, either as to delay the progress or 

course of her voyage; but she is not at liberty to 

inftict injuries upon other innocent parties, simply 

because of conjectural dangers. 

But, if the vessel thus approached attempts to 
avoid the vessel approaching, or does not com- 
ply with her commander’s order to send him her 
papers for his inspection, nor consent to be visited, 
or detained, what is next to be done? Is force to 
be used, and, if torce be used, may that force be 
lawfully repelled? These questions lead at once to 
the elemental principle, the essence of the British 
claim. Sapposethe merchant vessel be in truth an 
American vessel, engaged in lawful commerce, and 
that she does not choose to be detained. Suppose 
she resists the visit. What is the consequence ?— 
In those cases in which the belligerent right of 
Visit exists, resistance to the exercise of that right 
is regarded as jist cause of condemnation, both of 
vessel and cargo. Is that penalty, or what other 
penalty, to be incurred by resistance to visit in time 
of peace? Orsuppose that force be met by force, 
gun returned for gun, and the commander of the 
cruiser, or some of his seamen, be killed, what de- 
scription of offence will have been committed ?— 
It would be said, in behalf of the cominander of the 
cruiser, that he mistook the vessel for a vessel of 
England, Brazil, or Portugal; but does this mistake 
of his take away from the American vessel the 
right of self defence? The writers of authority 
declare it to be a principle of natural law, that the 
privilege of self-defence exists against an assailant, 
who mistakes the object of his attack for another 
whom he had a right to assail. 

Lord Aberdeen cannot fail to see, therefore, 
what serious consequences might ensue, if it were 
to be admitted that this claim to visit in time 
of peace, however limited or defined, should be 
permitted to exist as astrict matter of right; for 
if it exists as a right, it must be followed by cor- 
responding duties and obligations, and the failure 
to fulfil those duties would naturally draw penal 
consequences after it, till ere long it would become, 
in truth, little less, or little other, than the belli- 
gerent right of search. 

If visit, or visitation, be not accompanied by 
search, it will be in most cases merely idle. A 





the exercise of a right, it would seem strange that 
it should be repaired as if it had been the effect of 
awrongful act. The general rule of law certainly 
is, that in the proper and prudent exercise of his 
own rights, no one is answerable for undesigned 
injuries. It may be said that the right is a quali- 
fied right ; that itis a right to do certain acts of 
force at the risk of turning out to be wrong doers, 
and of being made answerable for all damages,— 
But such an argument would prove every trespass 
to be matter of right, subject only to just responsi- 
bility. If force were allowed such reasoning in 
other cases, it would follow that an individual’s 
right in his own property was hardly more than a 
well-founded claim tor compensation, if he should 
be deprived of it. But compensation is that which 
is rendered for injury, and is not commutation or 
forced equivalent for acknowledged rights. It im- 
plies at least, inits general interpretation, the 
commission of some wrongful act. 

But without pressing further these inquiries 
into the accuracy and propriety of definitions, and 
the uses of words, T proceed to draw your atten- 
tion to the thing itself, and to consider what these 
acts are which the British Government insists its 
cruisers have a right to perform, and to what con- 
sequences they naturally and necessarily lead. An 
eminent member of the House of Commons thus 
states the British claim, and his statement is ac- 
quiesced in and adopted by the first Minister of 
the Crown: 

‘* The claim of this country is for the right of 
our cruisers to ascertain whether a merchant ves- 
sel is justly entitled to the protection of the flag 
which she may happen to have hoistel—such ves- 
sel being in circumstances which render her liable 
to the suspicion, first, that she was not entitled to 
the protection of the flag; and, secondly, if not 
entitled to it, she was, either under the law of 
nations or the provisions of treaties, subject to the 
supervision and control of our cruisers.” 

ow the question is, by what means is this as- 
certainment to be effected ? 

As we understand the general and settled rules 
of public law in respect to ships of war sailing un- 
der the authority of their Government “to arrest 
pirates and other public offenders,” there is no rea- 
son why they may not approach any vessels descried 
at sea, for the purpose of ascertaining their real 
characters. Such aright of approach seems indis- 
pensable for the fair and discreet exercise of their 
authority; and the use of it cannot be justly deem- 
ed indicative of any design to insult or injure those 
they approach, or to impede them in their lawful 
commerce. On the other hand, it is as elear that 
ne ship is, under such circumstances, bound to lie 


sight of papers may be demanded, and papers may 
be produced ; but it is known that slave traders 
carry false papers and different sets of papers. A 
search for other papers must then be made, where 
suspicion justifies it, or else the whole proceed- 
ing wouldbe nugatory. In suspicious cases, the 
language and general appearance of the crew are 
among the means of ascertaining the national 
character of the vessel. The cargo on board, al- 
80, often indicates the country from whence she 
comes. Her log-book, showing the previous 
course and events of her voyage, her internal fit- 
ment, and equipment, are all evidences for her, or 
against her, on her allegation of character. These 
matters, it is obvious, can only be ascertained by 
rigorous search. 

It may be asked—if a vessel may not be called on 
to show her papers, why does she carry papers? 
No doubt she may be called on to show her papers; 
but the question is where, when, and by whom? 
Not in time of peace, on the high seas, where her 
rights are equal to the rights of any other vessel, 
and where none has aright to molest her. The 
use of her papetsis, in time of war, to prove her 
neutrality, when visited by belligerent cruisers ; 
and, in both peace and war, to show her national 
character, and the lawfulness of her voyage in 
those parts of other countries to which she may 
proceed for purposes of trade. 

The municipal law does not undertake to lay 
down beforehand any rule for the government of 
such cases ; and as little, in the opinion of the 
Government of the Udited States, does the public 
law of the world lay down beforehand any rule for 
the government of cases of involuntary trespasses, 
detentions, and injuries at sea; except that, in 
both classes of cases, law and reason make a dis- 
tinction between injuries committed through mis- 
take and injuries committed by design ; the former 
being entitled to fair and just compensation, 
the latter demanding exemplary damages, and 
sometimes personal erm greccage The Govern- 
ment of the United States has frequently made 
known its opinion, which it now repeats, that the 

ractice of detaining American vessels, sub- 
ject to just compensation, however guarded by in- 
structions, or however cautiously exercised, neces- 
sarily leads to.serious inconvenience and injury. 
The amount of loss cannot be always well ascer- 
tained. Compensation, if it be adequate in the 
amount, may still necessarily be long delayed ; and 
the pendency of such claims always proves trou- 
blesome to the Governments of both countries.— 
These detentions, too, frequently irritate individ- 
uals, cause warm blood, and produce nothing but 





il effects on the amicable relations existing be- 











tween the two countrig. 
putan endto them, 
their recurrence. 

It appears to th vernment of the United 
States that the view of this whole subject which is 
the most naturally taken, is also the most legal, 
and most in anaf&gy with other cases. British 
cruisers have a rit to detain British merchant- 
men for certain pUjposes; and they have a right, 
acquired by treaty,“to detain merchant vessels of 
several other nations for the same purposes. But 
they have no right at all to detain an American 
merchant vessel. This, Lord Aberdeen admits in 
the fullest manner. Any detention of an Ameri- 
can vessel by a British cruiser is therefore a wrong, 
a trespass, although it may be done under the be- 
lief that she was a British vessel, or that she be- 
longed to a nation which had conceded the right of 
such detention to the British cruisers; and the 
trespass, therefore, an involuntary trespass. If a 
ship of war, in thick weather, or in the darkness of 
night, fire upon and sink a neutral vessel, under the 
belief that she is an enemy’s vessel, this is a tres- 
pass—a mere wrong, and cannot be said to be an 
act done under any right, accompanied by respon- 
sibility tor damages. So, if a civil officer on land 
have process against one individual, and through 
mistake arrest another, this arrest is wholly tor- 
tious. No one would think of saying it was done 
under any lawful exercise of authority, subject on- 
ly to responsibility, or thatit was any thing but a 
mere trespass, though’an unintentional trespass. 

On the whole, the Government fof the United 
States, while it has not conceded a mutual right of 
visit or search, as has been done by the parties to 
the Quintuple Treaty of December, 1841,does not 
admit that by the law and practice of nations there 
is any such thing as a right of visit distinguished 
by well-known rules and definitions from the right 
of search. It does not admit that visit of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels by British cruisers is found- 
ed on any right, notwithstanding the cruiser may 
suppose such vessel to be British. Brazilian, or 
Portuguese. It cannot but see that the detention 
and examination of American vessels by British 
cruisers, has already led to consequences, and it 
fears, that if continued, it would still lead to furth- 
er consequeeces, highly injurious to the lawtul 
commerce of the United States. 

At the same time, the Government of the United 
States fully admits that its flag can giveno immu- 
nity to pirates, nor to any other than to regularly 
documented American vessels; and it was upon 
this view of the whole case, and with a firm con- 
victicn of the truth of these sentiments, that it 
cheerfully assumed the duties contained in the 
treaty of Washington, in the hope that thereby 
causes of difficulty and of difference might be alto- 
gether removed, and that the two powers might be 
enabled toact concurrently, cordially and effectual- 
ly, for the suppression of a traffic which both re- 
gard as a reproach upon the civilization ofthe age, 
and at war with every principle of humanity and 
Christian sentiment. 

The government of the United States has no in- 
terest, nor is it under the influence of any opinions, 
which should lead it to desire any derogation of the 
just authority and rights of maritime powers. But 
in the convictions which it entertains, and in the 
measures which it has adopted, it has been govern- 
ed solely by a sincere desire to support those prin- 
ciples and those practices which it believes to be 
conformable to public law, and favorable to the 
peace and harmony of nations. 

Both houses of Congress, with a remarkable de- 
gree of unanimity, have made express provision, 
for carrying into effect the 8th article of the treaty. 
An American squadron will immediately proceed to 
the coast of Africa. Instructions for its command- 
er are in the course of preparation, and copies will 
be furnished to the British Government, and the 
President confidently believes that the cordial con- 
currence of the two governments, in the mode 
agreed on, will be more effectual than any efforts. 
yet made for the suppression of the slave trade. 

You will read this despatch to Lord Aberdeen, 
and, if he desire it, give him a copy. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
DAN’L. WEBSTER. 

Epwarp EveRETT, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 


We wish, therefore, :to 
id to avoid all occasion for 





OFrFictiAL CoRRESPONDENCE.—There has been 
published in the Madisonian, a correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the British Min- 
ister, in which the former transmits a resolution 
of the Legislature of Maine, relative to certain 
proceedings of the government of New Bruns- 
wick supposed to be contrary to the terms of the 
Treaty. The Legislature complains that the gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick are attempting to col- 
lect from the citizens of Maine, bonds belonging 
to the disputed territory fund, and remonstrates 
against the proceeding. The British Minister 
complains of the tone of the resolution as disre- 
spectful, and afterwards states that all proceed- 
ings were suspended on the ratification of the 
Treaty, and therefore there was no occasion fog 





the resolution of the Maine Legislature. 
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Of the writing of books, saith So) 
which is true of such as are 
Coke. 






, there is no end; 
en tono end.”—Lord 


Inquiry into the merits ofthe Reformed Doc- 
trine of Imputation, as contrasted with 
those of Catholic Imputation. By Van 
Brugh Livingston. New York. Cas- 
serly.* ; 

This book is one of the signs of the times. 
It is a significant omen amid many others 
of the righteous destruction which appears 
to be rapidly closing over sectarianism.— 
Her intestine commotions, which find fre- 

uent vent in sounds of this sort, are the 
flatulent phenomena of an atrophy that 
promises speedily to end in utter dissolu- 
tion. ‘For her sins have reached unto 
heaven, and God hath remembered her in- 
iquities.”’ 

Some years since Mr. Pusey, professor 
of Hebrew, at Oxford, was employed or 
employed himself in a survey of the then 
more recent results of German theology. 
He published the fruits of his survey in a 
work highly unfavorable to the character 
of the eae speculations. Putting the 
fact of this survey, and the fact of Mr. Pu- 
sey’s present position together, it seems 
quite likely that he at that time had the sa- 
gacity to foresee that the strange element 
which some of the Germans were introdu- 
cing into theological science, viz : common 
sense or an appeal to enlightened human 
reason, must infallibly overthrow the 
science as at present constituted, and of 
course subvert the ecclesiastical structures 
which were founded upon it. It is not an 
unlikely fancy, that in pondering this por- 
tentous indication, his thoughts took this 
coloring : “The church obviously cannot re- 
sist these men on the ground they have 
chosen to mark out for her: she cannot sat- 


* isfactorily commend her most cherished 


doctrines to the acceptance of scientific or 
enlightened minds. And yet the church 
cannot be wrong, coming down as she does 
in a direct line from the apostles, and adorn- 
ed as her annals have been by so much 
holy living and dying. She must be right 
at all hazards. May she not really have 
involved herself in her present danger, by 


‘incautiously acknowledging and sometimes 


even courting the service of philosophy ; 
when in fact the sole support of her myste- 
rious dogmas lies in the heaven-derived au- 
thority by which she was planted, and 
which it should be her exclusive boast still 
to allege ? Surely this were a question 
worth considering.” 
At all events, whether this were the pre- 
cise tenor of his thoughts or not, this se- 
rious ecclesiastic set to work very much in 
accordance with it. With a shrewdness 
that does much honor to his wit, and a zeal 
worthy of ahigher cause, he soon concoct- 
ed on this very basis a scheme of church- 
help which, however rude the shock it gave 
to his own sect on its first partial announce- 
ments, will gradually, we think, secure the 
favor of all the truly ecclesiastical tempers 
in it. It commends itself to his own sect 
peculiarly, from its being designed to cover 
them exclusively ; while it consigns every 
rival sect, save the Romish, to the tender 
mercies of that “ infidel” philosophy which 
is so sure toengulfthem. This appeal to 
party feeling ensures success to the scheme 
in the borders of his own communion. If 
any of the other sects, feeling their danger, 
should have recourse to the same shelter of 
authority, it is evident that as there can be 
but one church divinely authorized, they 
must sink their flag to hers before they can 
come under it. It is certainly a very dex- 
terous choice of position with regard to her 
own Dissenters. - 
But whattodo with Rome? For Rome 
would have the same advantage in position 
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over the English Church, that the latter 
has over her own Dissenters. If there be 
any virtue in apostolic authority, Rome 
would seem to be the legitimate heir to it : 
at least the English church which is only 
her daughter, could put in no rightful claim 
of priority. Accordingly Mr. Pusey’s 
present battle is with mother church: and 
infinitely diverting are the ingenious expe- 
dients he devises, winking hard the while, 
to save the buxom daughter from the yearn- 
ing maternal clutch. However we need not 
discuss them here. 

The astute old Roman in the meantime, 
patiently awaits the issue. As the expe- 
rienced tabby sits somewhat aloof from the 
mousehole, and doubles her velvet paws 
beneath her, lest some hasty movement 
should betray to the peeping adventurer the 
too watchful gaze that is rivited upon him: 
so she demeans herself with like adroit- 
ness ; affects for the most part to be dozing ; 
emits now and then a qualified purr of 
approbation at the movements which force 
themselves upon her slumbers; but ever 
intimates that she is quite fat enough 
through the divine blessing, and will not 
endure to be made fatter unless by the 
clear direction of His providence. 

Accordingly her bulk is sensibly increas- 
ing. Several of the English clergy, and 
many of the laity have gone over and re- 
ceived a pat of welcome. How general the 
movement will become time will show, and 
to time we leave it. 

But we incline to think that Puseyism if 
it continue to remain distinct, or Romanism 
if it do not, or else some hybrid of the two, 
may yet gather to itself the mere formalists 
and genuine ecclesiastics out of all the now 
warring sects of Christendom, and fuse 
them down into a stupid unity of resist- 
ance to light. It has long been our opinion 
that the Dissenters in England and the 
Presbyterians, were acting somewhat un- 
wisely for themselves in their opposition to 
the new movement. For clearly the ap- 
prehended danger out of which it sprang, 
is nochimera. It is a most real terror.— 
A spirit of burning abhorrence at the old 
theology is daily more prevalent: of dis- 
gust at its arrogant pretensions, its incredi- 
ble dogmata, its emasculate morality. Far 
above the mountain tops the sun of a bet- 
ter righteousness is already risen, and fresh 
multitudes are daily kindled into life by its 
beams. And all these, some with more 
and some with less wisdom, are with one 
heart devoting to death the gigantic old In- 
cusus that has sat solong on the breast of 
nations, palsying the life-blood of men. 

Now there is no help for those who will 
still cling to the old theology, but what Pu- 
seyism or its Roman mother offers. And 
although now the sectarian venom with 
which they slaver every rival sect may 
seem to forbid all. union, yet in a little time 
we apprehénd the sense of a common dan- 
ger will beget a tenderer intercouse and an 
ultimate compromise. Of course the real 
humanity of all these sects, they in whom 
the sap of divine life runs sluggish indeed 
but has not actually and utterly evapo- 
rated, will flee the falling house for the 
opening mansions of incorruptible truth.— 
But for the fungi, the willing warts and ex- 
crescences of a deciduous ecclesiasticism, 
no alternative is left but to become Papists 
or Puseyites. 

To the reader of scriptural prophecy the 
manifest judgment which is now overtak- 
ing the old harlot of ecclesiasticism, who 
has so long made the kings of the earth 
drunk with the wine of her fornications, 
and the merchants of the earth bloated with 
her unprincipled bounty, is to the last de- 
gree interesting. 
-ment is executing, as had been: predicted. 
They find now that the cost of her support 








is exposing them to the righteous indigna- 


these her judg- 
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tion of their own starving people, and are 
beginning to see with clear discernment 
that their own salvation depends upon shak- 
ing her wholly off. We have not space 
left to utter the suggestions with which 
the developments about us are pregnant ; 
but if any reader will refer to the 18th 
chapter of Revelation, he will easily con- 
ceive their tenor. The doctrine of Christ 
will stand a somewhat fairer chance of be- 
coming understood, through these events. 

Mr. Livingston has changed the Episco- 
pal sect for the Roman, and his book turns 
upon what he conceives the fundamental 
difference between his earlier love and his 
later. It will no doubt interest the happily 
fractional portion of the earth’s population 
whom the serious things of life allow leis- 
ure to entertain such speculations. 





*It may be proper to say that this article has 
been handed us hy an esteemed correspondent, and 
does not precisely express our own opinions. We 
publish it, however, because the Pusey movement 
ig a significant one, and is rapidly spre ading even 
in this country. Mr. Brownson, of Boston, as 
our readers may be aware, has expressed a strong 
sympathy with it, and in a series of animated 
and able articles in the Boston Christian World, 
virtually maintains the pretensions and doctrines 
of High-Church. He holds to the Apostolic suc- 
cession, to the continuous inspiration, and con- 
sequent infallibility and supreme authority of the 
Church, in all matters of Faith. 

Our correspondent takes a very different view ; 
and we must say that we think that there is some 
truth, although imperfect truth, in what he utters. 
With him, we seein the Pusey movement, the 
destruction of sectarianism, and at the same time 
we see in it the working of deep and universal 
principles—principles which are to bring out of 
the existing chaos and conflict, a divine freedom 
and unity. If called upon, however, to speak par- 
ticularly to the Puseyites, we should say, in a de- 
sultory way, that, in spite of their boasted apostol- 
ical descent, we believe our own apostolic author- 
ity just about as perfect as theirs. Christ him- 
self, the great High-Priest, was not descended of 
Aaron. The Apostles were neither priests nor 
Levites. The priests and Levites were not chosen 
to reform or regenerate. Their officeis rather to 
continue or conserve that which is initiated than 
to initiate ; and, therefore, allowing all the weight 
that the Puseyites claim for historical and tradition- 
al antiquity, we mount a step higher than mere hie- 
rarchical succession, and look for that living source 
of truth and regeneration with which it pleases 
God at times to refresh the earth and humble 
haughty priesthoods. ; 

Still, the movement of ecclesiastical corporations 
is an aliquot part of the Universal or Catholic 
movement which we have before spoken of as 
characteristic of the present age. We say an ali- 
quot part, because the movements of the churches 
are so far from being really Catholic, in both the 
temporal and spiritual meanings, that they are not 
even so inthe spiritual meaning. There is such 
an exclusiveness and uncharitableness about them, 
that it is in vain to consult any one of them. for 
ideas which tend to promote charitable feelings, 
or even to increase devotion or enlarge our con- 
ceptions of the Divine universality im the govern- 
ment of the world. There is sucha cutting off, 
and putting out, and treading down of principles 
and faiths which — around them, that it is 
manifest at oncc that the Catholicity which these 
proud and self-confident parties are anticipating, 
is nothing more than a sectarian triumph—another 
conflagiation of the Alexandrian Library—an ex- 
tinction of ideas generated by the conflict of divid- 
ed parties—not by assimilating these ideas and 
seresporating them with the body Catholic—but 
by spitting them out as loathsome and unpalatable, 
though neither loathesome nor unpalatable to those 
who now relish them, and who, in relishing them, 
are not inferior in heart and head to those who 
reject them. 

And pray, what is the authority upon 
these Apostolic gentlemen proceed ? Their Apos- 
tolic succession ! A speciesof material descent, 
since it comes by the laying on of. material hands, 
and is only the Christian. phrase for hereditary 
succession. Well, allewing them. all they can 
affirm of the uninterrupted descent of their priest- 
hood from the Apostles; admitting, also, that a 
promise has been made that this Apostolic suc- 
cession is forever and ever, and that no hostile 
power can ever interrupt and destroy it—what is 
the inference? Is the question settled? No, 
indeed, The same promise was made of old to 
the. priesthood of Aaron.. The words of it are 
emphatic ‘Behold Tgive unto him my. covenant 
of peace, and he.shall have it, and his seed after 


m which 


him, even the covenant. of an everlasting priest- 


hood.” Yet the priesthood was remayed. trom 
Aaron’s family by Spirttual Translation, by an 
absolute act of Divine Authority, which aot only 
may be repeated in the Gentile church, but which 
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an Apostle has even warned us to expect, that the 
two churches, Jewish and Gentile, may be placed 
upon, an equal footing. Notwithstanding the re- 
puted learning and astuteness of the Oxford divines 
and their followers in this country, the Episcopa- 
lians and Mr. Brownson, it is rather surprising 
that they are ignorant of the doctrine of Spiritual 
Translation; before which their Apostolic succes- 
sion will yet quake with fear. 

But, though we do not regard the Oxford divines 
as Catholic or Universal in the true sense, they are 
types ot Catholicity, and, in this sense, are inte- 
resting ‘‘signs of the times.” They are the eccle- 
siastical heralds of acoming era. They are her- 
alds in the church, and in the old sectarian church 
too, but their Catholicity is tinged with the re- 
fracted light of a separated church, and it is ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical. It does not embrace and 
sanctify the political, It does not assimilate 
Protestant creations, but would destroy them. It 
rails too absolutely against the scientifie era of 
Luther and Calvin, and Bacon and Newton, and it 
carries back its disciples to the middle ages (it 
does not call them dark ages) as the models of 
Catholicity, reviving old forms and institutions in 
the latter, without introducing into them another 
spirit than that very spirit by which they formerly 


fell into corruption and died. Their doctrine is |b 


not, as Mr. Faber, one of their chiets calls it, a 
resurrection, at all. It.is merely an exhumation ; 
for the things themselves—the relics, the altars, 
the vestments, the elevations of the hosts, &c.— 
are merely dead things, which are ordained as 
types until a better period, when the type shall 
cease, because the substance which the type rep- 
resents shall be established in the church. When 
the true Host is elevated in these latter days, there 
shall be an end to all minor elevations forever. 
And as the church of the middle ages has already 
accomplished its mission, it can only be raised 
again to Judgment, with other by-gone things— 
but not to accomplish another mission in crusades 
and pilgrimages and relic digging, and other ma- 
terialities, through which Humanity has passed 
already. Roman Catholicity will revive. Thous- 
ands of divines in the Protestant era have distinctly 
foretold it fromthe study of Prophecy. Arch- 
bishop Usher predicted it on his death-bed: but 
it will rise merely to be consummated—to close its 
mission—as a theatrical performance, by bringing 
all the actors together on the stage, before drop- 
ping the curtain. The laat act is pertorming. 
Rome is gathering, and we are glad of it. 

But this subject is so immense that we must 
postpone the further consideration of it until we 
shall find time and space to develope our views at 
length. Meantime our readers will see that there 
is more than one aspect to be given to the High- 
Church Movement. 





Uniform edition of the various writings of 
Cornelius Matthews. Part 1st. Sun 
Office. New York. 


This is the first number of a series of 
tales and sketches which have already ac- 
quired a considerable popularity. That 
they should have attracted any attention at 
all, in the midst of the deluge of foreign 
books that has overwhelmed the reading 
world for the last three years, is a pretty 
strong evidence of their merit. Mr. Mat- 
thews has had to fight his way against a 
“‘seige of troubles,” and we are therefore 
pleased with the indications of the fact that 
a new edition of his writings has been call- 
ed for by the public. At some future time, 
we propose to record our opinion of what 
they contain, but, in the meanwhile, we 
subjoin an extract as a specimen of his man- 
ner. We select this, not because it is by 
any means the best, but simply because 
our limits compel us to take the shortest. 

THe Mevancwoty VAGABoND.—It was a clear 


October morning. The hum of the city was just 
beginning to swell into a distinct sound ; the sun, 


like a cheerful race smiling from amid doubt and’ 


adversity, was pushing aside the clouds in the east, 
and exhibiting his broad, rubicund features in full 
glow and fressness ; sloops, here and there, and 
other trim vessels were starting out from the shore, 
and gliding up or down the river; and in the mid- 
dle of the stream two men occupied a weather- 
beaten, red fishing-boat, motionless and silent,— 
One of them. sat in the stern with his hands 
clenched upon his knees, and a wo-begone ex- 
pression of countenance; and the other occupied 
the middle seat with an oar in each hand dipping 
in the water. 

The first had a dry, shrivelled face, was short of 
stature, and was attired in a tattered gray over- 
coat, stretching from chin to heel, with a woollen 
cap, fashioned very much like a night-cap, on his 
head.’ The setond was around, beef-fed person- 


. ‘age, built like a duck, with,an immense bill and 


corresponding mouth, and amply filled every inch 
of his garmeuts with his person. He was clad in 


a long-tailed clay-colored coat, mud-eolored vest, 
colorless pair of breeches, and dusty hat. 

“Don’t you feel any sort of freshness from the 
morning air, ,Neddy ?” asked the duck-featured 
gentleman, pulling a stroke or two down the river. 

“No, none at all, no how ; there’s something 
here, Nosey,” laying his right hand upon his heart. 
**A dead sickness I’m afeard that breege nor physi- 
cianergean cure!” He the heaved a sigh, and join- 
ing his hands together again, exclaimed in a still 
more pathetic voice, “Ah! you knows not, Nosey 
Bellows, tho’ you be’s a father, what it is to have 
a ungrateful dau’ter ! To have a girl what marries 
thiow herself away against her daddy’s will.” 

‘‘Per’aps we'd better pull for the fishing ground, 
Neddy,” said the duck-faced man, “‘the sight of 
the cheerful porgies comin’ up on the hook may 
sort o’ revive you, and make you forget your suff’- 
tins. A bit of nature nuw and then is very plea- 
sant to the spirits! Come,” concluded the duck- 
faced man, ‘we'll try asfroke for the island !-what 
say you, Neddy Budge !” 

*Neddy Budge can’t go, Nosey, no how ; you’d 
better pull toshore and land me, for somehow or 
other I always feel more melancholy on water.— 
So T’ll turn rudder,” giving the tiller a turn 
feebly, ‘‘and go ashore and take a stroll along the 
anks 2” 

‘*Well, if you will, you will!” said Mr. Bellows, 
drawing his oars smartly through the water, and 
the red boat shot swiftly toward land In a few 
minutes they struck the shore, Budge jumped out, 
and Bellows turning again scudded down the river, 
took in another friend of his, and pointed prow 
for Governor’s island. 

The history of Neddy Budge up to this period 
was simply this. He had opened life as a constable 
in a fifty dollar court. From his humble position 
on the floor of a court room, clearing the bar and 
bawling ‘‘to order!” he had, one lucky day, by a 
sudden change of parties and favor with political 
leaders, found his way to the justice’s seat, and 
there he presided for many years a legal dark lan- 
tern, by whose uncertain and wavering light many 
an unfortunate plaintiff or defendant was plunged 
into a pit of costs. Again the wheel of fortune 
turned. Again he handled the marshal’s trun- 
cheon fora time ; but even that simple staff of au- 
thority was wrested from his hand, and he became 
an able hanger on upon the court, without busi- 
ness or profit, until the sweeper of the court room 
died, and then, in consideration of his former€u- 
minous services on the bench, Neddy Budge was 
inducted into that modest office. He soon became 
a poor devil, and slipping rapidly through those 
nice gradations which are known only in low life, 
he settled into the character in which he has ap- 
peared before the reader, namely that of a vaga- 
bond fisherman. 

After Neddy Budge had abandoned Bellows and 
his boat, he directed his steps along theshore, in 
dulging as he walked, a melancholy vein of thought 
and meditation. 

‘*Who’d have thought it,” said Neddy, torturing 
his face into an expression of refined suffering, ‘‘a 
girl as was bro’t up so kindly—and so well edecat- 
ed as Nancy—poor Naa!” and asmall drop of fluid 
distilled from the eyes of the Melancholy Vagabond, 
‘cand then tomarry such a tripe! a mere dog-quel- 
ler.” Here Mr. B.’s feelings of indignation became 
too strong for oral expression, and he accordingly 
plucked his woollen cap from his brow and crush- 
ed and twisted it between his hands, until all sem- 
blance of its character as an ornament for the hu- 
man head had entirely disappeared. ‘I can’t stand 
itno how any longer,” at length uttered Neddy 
Budge, stamping his foot fiercely on the ground,” 
“P1} wring his neck off, and they may take the law 
of me! I don’t care no how! I'll choke him with 
soot afore he shall live with my daughter! Yes 1 
will !’ and the evil minded Budge doubled his fist 
and shook it in the air «as if the powerful 
proposition he had just made had been assailed by 
some invisible casuist. Upon the delivery of this 
emphatic threat, Mr. Budge directed his steps 
with considerable speed toward thecity. He had 
not walked many paces in this direction before 
he resumed his original course with more modera- 
tion, falling again into a strain of dolorous reflec- 
tion. 

«But I ha’n’t the spirit to murder a man, though 
he be a dog-killer, and as helpless and feeble as a 
puppy just whelped. If he’d have been a rag- 
picker, jor a horse-doctor, or a master chimley- 
sweep, or any sort of athing but a dog-killer, 
Neddy Budge could have stood it. But then, he’sa 
despisable murtherer ot poor curs! and knocks 
’em in the head for the corperation, a dollar a- 
piece. I hope Nancy ’Il starve afore she eats bread 
earned by sich practices!” ; 

As he uttered these words, with his eyes cast 
sadly upon the greund, a laughing fellow, with a 
crimson complexion, slapped Neddy Budge hearti- 
ly upon the shoulder. { 

This worthy wasa jolly constable, a former com- 
panion of Budge’s, and always known and address- 
ed as ‘‘William.” -And here, kind reader, allow 
me to drop a pithy apothegm, founded on much 
observation and experience, There.,is,a clas of, 
persons whose full name is as difficult to get at as 
to discover theJongitude, or thé meaning ef a He 








brew commentator, ‘They are known simply as 


Johnson, or Hodges, or Smith ; or as John, Bob, 
Philip, or Dick. Hostlers, coachmen, negroes, er- 
rand-boys, constables, and park-keepers, ate gen- 
erally known in this way. They seem to consti- 
tute a kind of half-humanity, which is sufficiently 
honored and recognised by a single appellative.— 
Why clergymen are put to the ‘inconvenience of 
christening them into full names,is a mystery I 
could never fathom. 

“Good morning, judge!” said the jolly consta- 
ble, touching his hat with a mock air of profound 
reverence, as Neddy Budge looked up, “how does 
your honor feel this morning !” 

** Miserable, William, miserable. I’m in sich 
low spirits, and have sich a ringing in my head I 
can’t hardly live.” 

‘¢Why, how is this, Neddy?” continued the 
jolly constable, ‘‘your mind ought to be as light as 
a lark, now ; you’ve got no Cases to try, no juries 
to panel”— | 

«« You say true, William,” interposed the melan- 
choy Vagabond, ‘‘but I’m afeerd a jury’ll be pan- 
elled on me afore long that will give in a final 
verdict ; and my case will be tried beyond appeals 
to higher courts!” And the Melancholy Vaga- 
bond let fall a tear on his coat-sleeve. 

Hereupon the jolly constable looked very sol- 
emn, and said, ‘‘Neddy Budge, you did’nt use 
to be this way in the old court; there, Justice 
Budge was as laughing a fellew as ever sat on 
the bench. Don’t you recollect,” he concluded, 
smiling, and nudging Mr. Budge under the small 
ribs, ‘*the case of Wright vs. Passnips, where you 
threatened one of the defendant’s witnesses, if he 
didn’t stop.snivelling in court you’d send him up 
to the dry dock to be new caulked!” Upon the 
delivery of this funny reminiscence, the jolly con- 
stable exploded in a. horse-laugh, «vhich, how- 
ever, produced only a sickly smile upon the 
countenance of ex-Justice Budge. At this, Catch- 
pole was slightly disconcerted, and, shaking Ned- 
dy hastily by the hand, hurried off to court, saying 
he ‘*must take out a fresh summons in the case of 
the huckster woman, who always puts her head 
out of the garret-window, saying, she’s just gone 
out oftown!” 

Neddy Budge thereupon seized his woollen cap 
by the top, gave it two or three uneasy turns upon 
his head, settled it with a new part in front, and 
plunging both hands in his deep coat-pockets, pro- 
ceeded on his way more thoughtful and melancho- 
ly than ever. ‘ 

The gloom which now pervaded the bosom of 
Mr. Budge, had been gathering over it for more 
than atwelvemonth. It had, at length, become 
insupportable. The poor fellow as he. now trav- 
elled along, keeping the river in view, burst 
forth at times with some heavy passage of com- 
plaining, or sitting down upon the stump of a 
tree, or a rock, or any chance object, wrung 
his; hancs and indulged in a copious discharge 
of tears. The man’s only and darling daugh- 
ter had married a dogekiller! Thus Neddy 
Budge rambled about the whole morning, some- 
times keeping upon the road, but oftener strag- 
gling through the fields or along the shore. At 
length he formed a desperate resolve. He had 
reached an old, deserted granary, standing near 
the river, with a door over which swung a 
rusty iron crane, looking forth upon the water. 
Into this Neddy Budge easily made an entrance. 
For a long time he seemed to be searching 
about the building for some objectin vain. At 
length, discovering a stout piece of cord, his ob- 
ject seemed to be attained, and, forming one end, 
of the same into a noose, he proceeded calmly 
and thoughtfully into the upper story of the gra- 
nary. Here he threw open the door, drew in the 
crane, and attached to its extremity one end of 
the rope. Ina moment the other end was about 
his own neck, he had given the crane an outward 
swing, and Neddy Budge hung dangling in the 
air ! 

Nosey Bellows, his companion"of the morning, 
had been unsuccessful in his Fishing venture at 
Governor’s Island, and had. glided up the river, 
and dropped anchor off Long Island shore, oppo- 
site the very building from which Neddy Budge 
had just thrown himself. He was sitting on the 
landward side of the boat, with his line care- 
lessly dipping in the water, and looking over 
toward thecity. The sun was sunken low in the 
west, and brought out the object upon which his 
gaze was now fastened with great distinctness 
against the sky. 

*« As gure asa fish is a water animal,” exclaimed 
‘the duck-featured: gentleman to his friend in the 
boat, ‘*there’s a man hanging from Astor’s old gra- 
nary by the neck !” 

At this his friend ‘turned, and, looking in’ the 
direction to which he pointed, replied, ‘poh ! 
Nosey, it’s nothing but a sack of wheat that they’re 
swinging in, or a sheaf of straw !” and looking 
more earnestly, he seemed to doubt ‘sométhing of 
the report of his own vision. . 

“‘Sheaf of straw nor sack of wheat: has passed 
that door or hung on that crane this twenty year ; 
never sin’ the dead pedlar was found in the loft. 
I’m sure‘it’s‘a mah, and what’s more, we'll pull 
over and.cut:him-down; there may be some snv’ 
o’life in himyet.” 0, hor, 

Instantly they took in their lines and ay) 9:7 
and each seizing an oar, they pulled wit ™ 
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and might straight accross the river. As they 
drew near, Bellows, observing the long gray over- 
coat, exclaimed, “it’s Neddy Budge, as I live!” 
and-he threw greater strength into each stroke. 
They soon landed, and both ran at full speed to- 
ward the old granary. In a moment they drew in 
the crane, but, finding him stone-cold, the duck- 
featured gentleman remarked, with considerable 
trepidation in his accent, that ‘‘It wouldn’t do to 
cut him down till the crowner came. It was agin 
the law! So I’ve heard poor Neddy himself say 
many a time |” 

Nosey Bellows soon despatched his friend in 
quest of that functionary, and, allowing the body 
of Neddy Budge to swing back to its original 
position, jhe descended below stairs and stood 
underneath the crane, looking up, with singular 
expression of visnomy, into the shrivelled face 
of his deceased friend. He was there joined 
by. a second party, namely, the jolly constable, 
who had come that way to try the inaccessible 
huckster (who lived near by) with a ‘‘fresh sum- 
mons.” 

They now observed, for the first time together, 
that Neddy Budge held his woollen cap in his 
hand, which was extended forward as if in the 
act of tossing it from him, when it was arrested 
by the death-pang. The philosophy of neither 
could solve this mysterious position of the dexter- 
arm, and there they stood wondering till the cor- 
oner arrived. He very speedily, with the aid of 
the constable, summoned a jury from the neigh- 
borhoed ; who, hearing the testimony of Nosey 
Bellows and jolly William, as to his morning’s 
conversation with each of them, rendered the ver- 
dict “died of his own act, in consequence of mel- 
ancholy and depression of spirits.’ The jolly 
constable thereupon departed in search of the in- 
genious huckster; the body of Neddy Budge was 
lifted into the red fishing boat, and Nosey Bel- 
lows and his friend rowed sorrowfully down the 
stream. The next day the Melancholy Vagabond 
was buried. 





Miiman’s History oF THE Jews.—This 
admirable work is now publishing by the 
Harpers at a greatly reduced price. The 
first volume has already appeared. These 
are the times for the people to lay in good 
books at a small price. 

The same publishers have issued Nos. 1 
and 2 of an excellent edition of Shakspeare’s 
plays—a work, according to a critic in a 
daily paper, that may now be considered a 
classic. 








Notices of Mrs. Seba Smith’s Sinless 
Child, and other works, have been unavoid- 
ably excluded from this sheet. They will 
appear in our next. 


THEATRICAL PATHFINDER. 








‘¢ Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from 
én harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be 
their own record! That the animated graces of the pee er 
can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that 
geome them ; or at best can but faintly glimmerthrough 

he memory or imperfect attestation of a few surviving 
spectators.”—Colley Cibber. 





The success of Forrest’s calm, scholar- 
like but manly, energetic (from its very 
simplicity,) performance of Mordaunt, in 
the Patrician’s Daughter, before the audi- 
ences of the Chatham Theatre, accustomed 
to coarse, noisy melodamas, and little 
enough educated in dramatic refinement,— 
this repeated success is the surest proof of 
his strong hold upon the public. Forrest 
now stands forth in his prime, the first 
tragic actor on the English stage. There 
are none who approach him in the ready 
command of the highest physical advanta- 
ges; advantages which are never thrown 
away upon any, statesman, orator or actor, 
who have to appear before the public. How 
much of the eloquence of Webster is due 
to his colossal figure; how naturally the 
marble features of Napoleon fit the heroic 
exaggeration of Canova! An air of com- 
mand, of control of the auditor’s sympathy 
is always associated with the confidence 
we repose in strength. There are many 
degrees of wily talent which govern the 
world short of this—but they govern it in a 
different way. We say this the more ear- 
nestly at this time, because there has here- 
tofore been a tendency with critics (never 
with the public,) to undervalue Forrest’s 
resources from his very superiority. The 


physical powers of the actor pre the very 
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first requisites of his success. He is to ap- 
pear before the public the. representative, 
the embodiment of the heroic creations of 
the tragic poet, which are cast in a larger 
mould than the expressions of ordinary 
life. There is a certain physical exagger- 
ation, by which he must rise to the height 
of a great passion. When we go to see 
Othello picteoand, we do not go to’hear a 
man in an a¢eustomed tone of voice relate 
to us the history of that sublime revenge ; 
we go to see that revenge acted, in tones 
laboring with its intense anguish and terror. 
The ancients covered the face of the actor 
with a dilated mask, and increased by me- 
chanical contrivances the volume of sound. 
Let the reader say if there is another actor 
thatcan sorepresent Damon as Forrest does. 
With an actor of ordinary powers, the play 
of Damon and Pythias would oppress us 
by its burden of sentiment. Performed ac- 
cording to the usual exhibition of emotion 
in society, it would be unnatural, for there 
are no such examples of affection in the 
drawing room and the counting house.— 
The story originated in a desire to set be- 
fore the world an almost superhuman pat- 
tern of friendship. Inferior actors fail with 
such a part through inability to sustain it 
consistently. With Forrest, it is one per- 
fect whole, an idealization complete 
throughout, in the statuesque personation 
of the senator and patriot, as if one of the 
gods of the Roman capitol were speaking ; 
the air of greatness which compels the wor- 
ship of Pythias and the return of the trust 
in that terrible burst of passion with which 
he visits the slave who has attempted to 
save his life at the expense of honor. We 
have seen in no other actor anything which 
approaches in boldness of conception and 
success, the sublime energy of this last 
scene. It is no wanton exertion of power 
“to split the ears of the groundlings,”’ but 
a classic, admirably sustained burst of gen- 
ius. Wedo not use the word classic in the 
sense of a tame modern imitation, where 
an inoffensive correctness is the chief ele- 
ment, but in the sense it might be employ- 
ed if we were speaking of the tragedy of 
Eschylus. 

Forrest is no wanton inflictor of horrors. 
His storms have strange intervals of calm. 
“ The very torrent, tempest and whirlwind 
of his passion begets a temperance that 
may give it smoothness.” His quiet, his 
repose is modelled, not by himself, but na- 
ture, upon the finest studies of statuary.— 
His attitude and proportions would delight 
a sculptor or anatomist. Stout might model 
his colossal Washington from this neck and 
bust. 





Park THeatre.—Booth in Howard 
Payne’s tragedy of Brutus we prefer to 
Booth in Shakspeare, for we have more 
respect for Shakspeare than we have for 
Howard Payne. ees is an adaptation 
of the vigor of Julius Cesar to the modern 
capacity of Cato. It is a good declamato- 
ry play, with stolen phrases and stolen 
scenes—in brief, according to the capacity 
of such actors as we have at present, an 
excellent stage version of Julius Cesar.— 
The stolen scene, where Brutus developes 
his conspiracy, and the funeral oration over 
the body of Lucretia, are parallel to Cas- 
sius and Antony—at a distance. But the 
language how diftuse! the interest how 
weakened! If Shakspeare has not writ- 
ten a play upon this theme, it was perhaps, 
because he had written a poem—the Rape 
of Lucrece, where he has exhausted the 
wealth of a world of beauty and tenderness. 
After this, dull are all the efforts of medi- 
ocrity. From the stormy vigor of Shak- 
speare’s Romans, what a fall to the easy 
rhetoric of ‘ Brutus.’ 

The character itself, the smothered fire 





leaping forth spontaneously from the dull 


ener 
face of the fool, like some sulphurous yol- 
cano—the brute becoming the avenger; is 
all powerful on the stage. And there isa 
natural impulse in Booth that does no dis- 
credit to this feeling. He staggers on the 
stage with the. clumsiness of the buffalo; 
his loose wandering legs, no less than his 
dropped visage, are the perfect marks of a 
purposeless mind. Booth has a natu- 
ral disposition for the stage, were the only 
proof of it in his freedom of gesture and 
motion. There is an earnestness in his 
movements, the effect of which is increased 
by the reputation of his excentricities offthe 
stage. His stunning hoarseness and com- 
monplace pass unnoticed by in Howard 
Payne’s Romans. His Richard III, some 
time since, appeared to us an imperfect and 
hurried performance, but we may have 
seen it to disadvantage, for Booth is a very 
unequal, uncertain actor. His Hamlet we 
had no desire to see. 





THE MUSICAL PATHFINDER. 





Mr. SCHARFENBERG’s ConceRT, 7th APRIL. 
—The music that Mr. Scharfenberg selected for 
his friends, which we are happy to say were nu- 
merous, was of a very high order, and was perform- 
ed in a manner that reflected great credit on all 
concerned; most of the Philharmonic Society were 
there, and the overtures of Egmont and William 
Tell, the former conducted by U. C. Hill, the lat- 
ter by W. Alpers, were extremely well played.— 
The William Tell was unanimously encored, but 
we were pleased that only the last movement was 
repeated, for when an Orchestra has so much to do 
as upon this occasion, it is hardly fair to tax it 
with the repetition of so long an overtwre, more 
particularly as it tends to lengthen so much a per- 
formance of itself perhaps a little too long. 

Madame Otto was the only vocalist, and sang 
three songs; one each by Weber, Pacini and Mo- 
zart. The first was the grand Storm Scene from 
Oberon, which she sang at the first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society ; upon the present occasion, 
however, we much preferred her performance of 
it. The band, however, especially towards the 
close, was much too loud; indeed the voice could 
hardly be distinguished. We are glad to say this 
was the only time we discovered this fault through- 
out the evening, as generally speaking we were 
more than ordinarily pleased with the ‘‘ensemble,” 
as well as the subdued tone of the accompaniments. 
The second song, by Pacini, although she sang it 
well, still coming as it did after Beethoven, Weber 
and Hummel, the style was somewhat mawkish, 
gnd we wished it over before it was half concluded. 
Her third song, the Bravura, from Mozart’s Zau- 
berflote, she has made peculiarly her own, from 
the extraordinary compass of voice it requires. 
The heat of the room, however, having caused the 
wind instruments to get very sharp, we fancied was 
the cause that she did not hit the top with her 
usual precision. The oftener we hear the splendid 
effects in the accompaniments to this seng, the 
more we are delighted; altogether it was admira- 
bly given. 

In the instrumental department, the principal 
performer was the beneficiary himself. We played 
tour times: first, the opening movement of Hum- 
mel’s magnificentjconcerto, in A minor, accompa- 
nied by a full orchestra. This is a classical and 
truly great work, and is more a symphony with 
piano forte principal, than merely a concerto with 
accompaniments. There isa firmness and strength 
of touch in Mr. Scharfenberg’s finger which we 
do not think surpassed, if, indeed, it is equalled by 
that of any pianist at present in the city ; and, in 
our opinion, this quality is more required in Hum- 
mel’s music than in that of any other composer for 
the piano forte—the passages in his concertos be- 
ing often more fer the general effect, than having 
for their object merely the “showing eff” of the 
instrument. His second piece, two movementsof 
asixtetto of Onslow, for piano forte, flute, cla- 
rionet, bassoon, horn and double bass, was well 





played, We never heard this work before, and it 
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must be heard frequently before it can be appre- 
Ciated. The duett with Mr. Frederic Rakeman, 
we confess we did not like. Our cause for this 
was ¥ery possibly the fact of having heard it play- 
ed by the author himself, with Dohler ; and we 
must reiterate our observation relative to the imi- 
tators of Thalberg that we made in a former num- 
ber, viz: that it always causes us regret “that they 
should go so far and get so little.” It hassince 
come accidentally to our knowledge that the piece 
on which we made the above remark, and which 
was played by that talented fyoung artist F. Rake- 
man, at the concert of the Italian Benevolent So- 
ciety, was not a composition of Thalberg’s at all- 
We must plead guilty of the heinous sin of not 
having a personal acquaintance with all Thal- 
berg’s works, but we shall in future listen with 
great jealousy to all concertos said, in the pro- 
gramme, to be by Thalberg, as, for what we 
know, the player may possibly be palming his 
own extemporaneous effusions on our innocent 
ears, under cover of the great man’s name. We 
take this opportunity to make the candid acknow- 
ledgment that we are perfectly unable to say whose 
Composition it was that Mr. Rakeman played on 
the occasion referred to. It was, at all events, 
very Thalbergish, and called from us the remark— 
not at all applied to Mr. Rakeman in particular, 
but to all pianists we have ever heard attempt a 
concerto in this school—that « it is going very far 
to get very little.” We are more confirmed in our 
opinion since hearing this duett. In the introduc- 
tions and variations on the Romance of Joseph, by 
Hertz, Mr. Scharfenberg seemed to surpass him- 
self in the accomplishment of immense difficul- 
ties. 

We have never heard Mr. Boucher to such ad- 
vantage as on this occasion; he played a concerto 
of Romberg on Swedish airs, in a manner that 
elicited general applause, not only among his audi- 
tors, but also from his brethren in the orchestra. 

The Quintett of Lindpaintner for flute, oboi, 
clarionet, bassoon, and horn, accompanied by a full 
orchestra, of whieh we had occasion to speak favo- 
rably in our notice of Madame Otto’s concert, sent 
the audience away highly pleased with their even- 
ing’s entertainment. 





Mr. H. C. Timm’s concert, on Tuesday the 18th, 
may be looked to as a great treat. We understand 
a young lady of good promise, a pupil of his, is to 
make her debut on this occasion. A composition 
for four piano fortes, and Hummel’s Military Sep” 
tuor, are things not often heard. 


MISCELLANY. 


[For the Pathfinder.] 
CHARADE. 

Without my First death could not be— 
The arch-fiend of humanity 
I, from a mass of evil, shape, 
Incarnate, breath on, and create. 
In Adam’s blood my birth I trace, 
And every land’s my dwelling place ; 
Though never found among the free, 
I rank with the demecracy— 
Though scot nor lot to me belong, 
I represent five hundred, strong,— 
Iride upon the viewless wind, 
And yet, in bondage I’m confined— 
In music, I make sweet accerd, 
In war, | edge the sharpest sword. 
I know full well man’s destiny, 
Yeteverytaing’s obscure to me, 
1 bound the confines of the dead, 
For my First need more be said? 


My Seconp is of kingly birth, 
Though found in every rank on earth, 
I dare to toueh “ my daddy’s” cheek, 
And every milkmaid fondly seek— 

Of knowledge I’m sole origin ; 
‘Yet ever am a senseless thing. 
No work without my aid can be, 
Science and art depend on me. 


My Who s corrupts most everything, 

And, (what is more astonishing.) 

Turn out my ashes, there arise 
Gorgeous and grand resplendencies— 
Slowly I undermine the tower, 

* Creeping where no life is seen,” 
Suddenly snateh the opening flower, 
The blushing rose and the “ivy green.” 
1 bind them all in my dread boquet, 

, Butasl bind, they wither away— 
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The friend of every husbandman, 

The foe of every mortal’s plan— 

I care not how exultingly 

Youth’s blooming cheek and flushing eye, 
Would seem my power to defy, 

I sweep with a resistless force, 

Nothing avails to step my course ; 

Old Father Time’s my kindest friend, 

1 borrow of him but never lend; 





I am a word of nine letters. My 18776 is 
made of fruit ; my 2 5 5 8 9 is a water animal ; my 
3278 is very useful; my 48 5 is for catching 
fish; my 38 4 is a useful fowl; my 51778 9 be- 
longs to a boat; my 7 2 5 contains many articles ; 
my 3 2 5 issometimes said of the weather; my 8 
9 9isamistake; my 9 25 is todecay; my 7 698 
is a musical instrument; my 925584 isnot strong; 
my 425 8 is used in music; my 987 6is made 
certain; my 76 24 is a furious animal: my 3 8 9 
8 is not far off; my 3 2 4 8 1s used by a barber; my 
9 278 is to tumble round; my 9 2778 9 is what 
belongs toa cotton machine; my 8 6 8 is part of 
the body; my whole is a person that does a deal of 
mischief. 





AssocrATiIOn MEETING AT SKANEATELES.— 
A meeting was held at Skaneateles on Wednesday, 
the 22d ult. for the purpose of eliciting information 
onthe subject of Association. About twenty in- 
dividuals from this place, ourself among the num- 
ber, attended. The meeting was called to order, 
after which Storrs Barrows ef Skaneateles, was 
appointed Chairman, and Stephen Abbott of Sy- 
racuse, Secretary. 

From what was said and done it was evident that 
the subject was new to most of those present. Still 
there was enough elicited to show that there was 
considerable feeling upon the subject, and an ear- 
nest desire on the part of many to seek out, if pos- 
sible, some more effectual mode than has yet been 
discovered, of remedying the evils of the present 
system of society. If wecan once get the people 
to look at things as they are, and to trace cause to 
effect, we have no fears but we shall be abundantly 
rewarded for all the efforts that may be made. 

It is not expected that the full benefits to be de- 
rived from Associated Industry will be understood 
and appreciated by a large portion of the community 
ina short period of time. It is the desire of sever- 
al persons in this county to form an Association, 
to purchase a farm, and commence eperations this 
spring. Owing to the limited information on the 
subject, and the want of capital, we think it hard- 
ly probable that a well matured plan, with every 
thing necessary to ensure its success, could, in 
so short a time, be effected. Weare also under 
the impression that some who have expressed a 
willingness to join, do not comprehend the princi- 
ples by which an association must be governed.— 
These must not only be fully understood by mem- 
bers composing it, but they must firmly resolve to 
carry them into practice. J 

The evils of the present system of society are 
so numerous, so glaring, that we do not see how 
any person who has stopped long enough to think, 
can maintain that it is necessary they should exist. 
There have been numerous reforms, but it appears 
tous they have not come up to what man’s real 
nature demanded—and the reason why we have 
not advanced more rapidly in the scale of being is, 
we think, because our systems of society and gov- 
ernment have not yet attained a sufficient degree of 
perfection. : 

By advancement we mean whatever tends to im- 
prove our condition, morally, mentally and physi- 
cally—whatever tends to make us kind neighbors, 
true friends, and good Christians—for we hold that 
as man’s conditien is improved here, so will it be 
improved hereafter. And to improve our condition 
we must cultivate our higher faculties—we must 
look upon all men a3 endowed with the same great 
natural right—we must feel and act as if we were 
sent into the world for some other purpose than to 
cheat and oppress our fellow men—that utility 1s 
stamped upon everything—and that he who lives 
for himself alone, whatever may be his wealth, or 
the station in which a false systemof education or 
society has placed him, has lived to little or no 
good purpose. ; 

It is not contended nor-expected that Associa- 
tion will free men trom labor, or cure all the ills 
which flesh is heir to; but it is contended and be- 
lieved that it will vastly meliorate their condition. 
By unity of feeling, unity of action, and unity of 
interest, there would, it seems to us, flow benefits 
which could be derived from no other source. Im- 
agine fifty individuals, or a larger number, if you 
choose, uniting their industry and skill—working 
harmoniously together for their own and each oth- 
er’s good—producing greater profits from the same 
amount of labor, by introducing greater economies 
into all the departments of life—offering the high- 
est incentives to industry—shutting out motive to 
wrong—and you have what is denominated an In- 
dustrial Association, 


ee 


No person that we have heard has objected to 
the theory ot Association. The knotty point seems 
to lie in the question—can it be reduced: to prac- 
tice? There are such. a variery of opinions, men 
have such a natural desire vern, would not 
all be confusion? We believe not. Make it for 
the interest of men to live quietly, and we can-see 
nothing to induce them to live otherwise. The 
desire to control is feunded in a false system of ed« 
ucation. We cannot believe that a wise Creator 
placed his creatures here, without providing the 
necessary means to render them happy. In all 
the destitution, the misery which we gee around 
us, we witness nothing but the neglect of man.— 
When he is suffering with disease, we see that he 
has violated a most righteous law which had been 
made for his benefit, and which if he had chosen 
to obey, it would have been Well with him. In 
the contentions in religion, law and politics, we 
see a want of benevolence and conscientiousness, 
a proper cultivation of which, we believe, would 
in a great measure banish strife, and introduce in 
its place peace and good will.— Onondaga Stand- 
ard. 





Dartmoor Prison.—‘ What has become—we 
wonder—of Dartmoor Prison? During that long 
war its huge and hideous bulk was filled with 
Frenchmen—ay— 


‘* Men of all climes—attach’d to none—were there ;” 


—a desperate race—robbers and reavers, and ruf- 
fians and rapers, and pirates and murderers—min- 
gled with the heroes who, fired by freedom, had 
fought for the land of lilies, with its vine vales and 
‘hills of sweet myrtle’—doomed to die in capti- 
vity, immured in that doleful mansion on the sul- 
len moor. There thousands pined, and wore away, 
and wasted—and when not another groan remained 
within the bones of their breasts, they gave up the 
ghost. Young heioes prematurely old in baffled 
passions—life’s best and strongest passions, that 
scorned to go to sleep but in the sleep of death.— 
These died in their golden prime. With them 
went down into unpitied and unhonoured graves— 
for pity and honor dwell not ir houses so haunted 
—veterans in their iron age—some self-smitten 
with ghastly wounds, that let life finally bubble out 
of sinewy neck or shaggy bosom—or the poison- 
bowl convulsed their giant limbs unto unquivering 
rest. Yet there you saw a wild strange tumult of 
troubled happiness—which, as you looked into its 
heart, was transfigured into misery. Their vola- 
tile spirits fluttered in their cage, like birds that 
seem not to hate nor to be unhappy in confinement, 
but hanging by beak or claws, to be often playing 
with the glittering wires—to be amusing them- 
selves, so it seems, with drawing up, by small en- 
ginery, their food and drink, which soon sickens, 
however, on their stomachs, till with ruffled plu- 
mage, they are often found in the morning lying on 
their backs, with clenched feet, and neck bent as if 
twisted, on the scribbled sand, stone-dead. There 
you saw pale youths—boys almost like girls, so de- 
licate looked they in that hot infected air which, 
ventilate it as you will, is never felt to breathe on 
the face like the fresh air of liberty—once bold and 
bright midshipmen in frigate or first-rater, and sa- 
ved by being picked up by the boats of the ship 
that had sunk her by one double-shotted broadside, 
or sent her in one explosion splintering into the 
sky, and splashing into the sea, in less than a 
minute the thunder silent, and the fiery shower 
over and gone—there you saw such lads as these, 
who used almost to weep if they got not duly the 
dear-desired letter from sister or sweetheart, and 
when they did duly get it, opened it with trembling 
fingers, and even then let drop some natura! tears 
—there we saw them leaping and dancing, with 
gross gesticulations and horrid oaths obscene, with 
grim outcasts from nature, whose mustached 
mouths were rank with sin and pollusion—mon- 
sters for whom hell was yawning—their mortal 
mire already possessed with ademon. There, 
wretched, woe-begone, and wearied out with reck- 
lessness and desperation, many wooed Chance and 
Fortune, who they hoped might yet listen to their 
prayers—and kept rattling the dice—cursing them 
that gave the indulgence—in even their cells of 
punishment for disobedience or mutiny. There 
you saw some, who in the crowded courts sat*‘apart 
retired,”—bringing the practised skill which once 
supported,or the native genius that once adorned life, 
to bear on beautiful contrivances and fancies elabo- 
rately executed with meanest instruments, till they 
rivalled or outdid the work of art assisted by all 
the ministries of science. And thus won they a 
poor pittance wherewith to purchase some liitle 

comfort or luxury, or ornament to their persons; 

for vanity had not forsaken some in their rusty 
squalor, and they sought to please her, their mis- 

tress or their bride. There you saw accomplished 

men conjuring before their eyes, on the paper or 

the canvass, to feed the longing of their souls, the 

light and the shadows of the dear days that far 

away were beautifying some sacred spot of ‘la belle 

France.”— perhaps some fatal sccne, for love in 

sorrow is still true to remembered joy, where once 

with youths and maidens 


“ They led the dance beside the murmuring Loire.”’ 


[ Christopher North 
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WorpswortH Not A RexiGious Porr.— 
Among the great living poets Wordsworth is the 
one whose poetry-is to us the most inexplicable— 
with all our reverence for his transcendent genius, 
we.do not fear to say the most open to the most 
serious charges—on the score of its religion.— 
From the first line of its «« Lyrical Ballads” to 
the last of the “ Excursion,” it is avowedly one 
system ot thought and feeling, embracing his ex- 
periences ef human life, and his meditations on 
the moral government of this world. The human 
heart—the human mind—the human soul—to use 
his own fine words—is ‘« the haunt and main re- 
gion of his song.’ There are few, perhaps none 
of our affections—using that term in the largest 
sense—which have not been either slightly touch- 
ed upon, or fully treated, by Wordsworth. In his 
poetry, therefore, we behold an image of what, to 
his eye, appears to be human life. Is there, or is 
there not, some great and lamentable defect in 
that image, marring both the truth and beauty of 
the representation? We think there is—and that 
it lies in his Religion. 

«In none of Wordsworth’s poetry, previous to 
his «* Excursion,” is there any allusion made, ex- 
cept of the most trivial and transient kind, to Re- 
vealed Religion. He certainly cannot be called a 
Christian poet. The hopes that lie beyond the 
grave—and the many holy and awful feelings in 
which on earth these hopes are enshrined and fed 
—are rarely if ever part of the character of any of 
the persons—male or female—old or young— 
brought before us in his beautiful Pastorals. Yet 
all the most interesting and affecting ongoings of 
this life are exquisitely delineated—and innumer- 
able of course are the occasions on which, had the 
thoughts and feelings of revealed religion been in 
Werdsworth’s heart during the hours of inspira- 
tion—and he often has written like a man inspired 
—they must have found expression in his strains ; 
and the personages, humble or high, that figure 
in his representations, would have been, in their 

joys or their sorrows, their temptations and their 
trials, Christians. But most assuredly this is not 
the case ; the religion of this great Poet—in all 
his poetry published previous to the “* Excursion” 
—is but the ‘* Religion of the Woods.” 


«In the ** Excursion,” his religion is brought 
ferward—promineatly and conspicuously—in ma- 
ny elaborate dialogues between Priest, Pedlar, 
Poet, and Solitary. And a very high religion it 
often is ; but is it Christianity? No—it is not.— 
There are glimpses given of some of the Christian 
doctrines ; just as if the various philosophical dis- 
quisitions, in which the Poem abounds, would be 
imperfect without some allusion to the Christian 

‘creed. The interlocutors—eloquent as they all 
are—say but little on that theme; nor do they 
show—if we except the Priest—much interest in 
it—any solicitude; they may all, fom anything 
that appears to the contrary, be deists. 

* Now, perhaps it may be said that Wordsworth 
was deterred from entering on sucha theme by the 
awe of his spirit. But there is no appearance of 
this having been the case in any one single pas- 
sage in the whole poem. Nor could it have been 
the case with such a man—a man privileged, by 
the power God has bestowed upon him, to speak 
unto all the nations of the earth, on all themes, 
however high and holy, which the children of men 
can feel and understand. Christianity, during 
almost all their disquisitions, lay in the way ot 
all the speakers, as they kept journeying among 
the hills. 


‘On man,on nature,andon humanlife, * 
Musing in solitude !” 


But they, one and all, either did not perceive it, 
or perceiving it, looked upon it with a cold and 
indifferent regard, and passed by into the poetry 
breathing from the dewy woods, or lowering from 
the cloudy skies. Their talk is of ‘* Palmyra cen- 
tral, in the desert,” rather than Jerusalem. On 
the mythology of the Heathen much beautiful po- 
etry is bestowed, but none on the theology of the 
Christian. * . “2 e vf 

‘ This omission is felt the more deeply—the 
more sadly—from such introduction as there is of 
Christianity ; for one of the books of the “* Ex- 
cursion” begins with a very long, and avery noble 
eulogy on the Church Establishment in England. 
How happened it that he who pronounced such 
eloquent panegyric—that they who so devoutly 
inclined their ear to imbibe it—shottld have been 
all contented with 

“ That basis laid, these principles of faith 
Announced,” 


and yet throughout the whole course of their dis- 
cussions, before and after, have forgotten appa- 
rently that there was either Christianity or a 
Christian Church in the world ?—Christopher 
North. 





The Bauks of Portland paid the following semi- 
annual dividends on the 3d instant : Cumberland 
bank, 3 per cent.; Canal ‘and Casco banks, 2 per 
cent.; Merchants’ bank, $2, and Manufacturers’ 
and Tradérs and Portland banks, each $1 50 per 
share. .'Theeharters of the last two banks» have 
been surrendered, and their affairs will be imme- 
diately wound up. 





THE BROKEN CUP. 
(Continued from page 107.) 


WICKEDNESS UPON WICKEDNESS. 


Now had Father Jerome on Sunday, again 
preached from the text : ‘* Mysterious are the dis- 
pensations of providence.” And little Marietta 
thought, if providence would only dispense that I 
might at length find out the flower dispenser.— 
Father Jerome; was never wrong. 

Ona summer night, when it was far too warm 
for rest, Marietta awoke very early, and could not 
sleep again. Therefore she sprang joyously from 
her couch, as the first streaks of dawn flashed 
against the window of her little chamber over the 
waves of the sea and the Lerinian Islés, she dress- 
ed herself and went out to bathe in the’cool spring, 
her forehead, breast and arms ; she took her hat 
with her, intending to take a walk along the shore 
of the sea. She knew too a private place there for 
bathing. 

But in order toreach this retired spot, it was 
necessary to pass over the rocks behind the house, 
and thence again downwards, through the orange | 
and palm trees. On this occasion Marietta could 
not pass through them. For under the youngest 
and most slender of the palms, lay in profound 
sleep a tall young man—near him a nosegay of the 
most splendid flowers. One could easily see there- 
onawhite paper, from which probably again a 
sigh was breathing. How could Marietta pass by 
there? a 

She continued standing, and trembled with 
fright in every Jimb. Then she would go home 
again. Hardly had she retired a couple of steps, 
ere she looked again at the sleeper, and remained 
motionless. Yet the distance prevented her from 
recognizing hisface. Now or never was the mys- 
tery to be solved. She tripped lightly nearer to 
the palms. But he seemed to stir. Now she ran 
again towards the cottage. Yet had his move- 
ments been nothing but the fearful imaginings of 
Marietta. Now she returned again on her way to- 
wards the palms. But his sleep might perhaps be 
only dissembled. Swiftly she ran towards the 
cottage. But who would flee for a simple per- 
haps? She trod more boldly the path towards the 
palms. 

With these fluctuations of her timid and joyous 
spirit, between fright and curiosity, with these 
to and fro trippings between the house and the 
palm trees, she had at length bya few short | 
steps more nearly approached the sleeper, whilst | 
at the same time curiosity became more powerful 
than fear. 

‘What concern haveI with him? My way 
leads me directly past him. Whether he sleeps or 
wake, I go straight on.’ So thought Manon’s 
daughter. But she passed not by, but remained 
standing ; for she must leok directly in the face 
of the flower giver, in order to be sure of the fact. 
Besides he slept as if he had not slept for a month. 
And who was it? Now, who else should it be, but 
the arch wicked Colin! 

So it seems he had been the one, who first on 
account of his old enmity had given the gentle 
maiden so much annoyance with the cup, and had 
brought her into the loathsome contact with Herr 
Hautmartin ; he had been the one who had teased 
her with flowers, in order to torture her cyrfosity. 





Wherefore? He hated Marietta. He behaved 
himself always in all companies, towards the poor | 
child most shamefully. He avoided her when he | 
could; and when he could not, he grieved the 
good natured iittle one. With all the other maid- | 
ens of Napoule he was more chatty, friendly, | 
courteous, than towards Marietta. Consider, he | 
had never once asked her to dance, and yet she | 
danced bewitchingly. 

Now he lay there surprised, taken in the act.— | 
Revenge swelled in Marietta’s bosom. What dis- | 
grace couid she ‘subject him to? She took the | 
nosegay, wnloosed it, strewed with just scorn his | 
present over the sleeper. Only the paper, on | 
which appeared again'the sigh, ‘dear Marietta,’ she | 
retained, and thrust quickly into her bosom. She 
wished for future need to preserve this proof of his | 
handwriting: Marietta was sly. Now she would | 
goaway, But her revenge was not yet satisfied.— 
Shé could not leave the place without punishing 
Colin’s ill willin asimilar manner. She took the 
violet colored silken ribbon from her hat, and threw 
it lightly ar@und the sleeper’s arm and around the 
tree, and with three knots tied Colin fast to the 
tree. Nowwhen he awoke, how astonished would 
he be? How would his curiosity torment him to 
ascertain who hadplayed him this trick? Thathe 
could not pogsibly discover. So much the better ; 
it served hin right. 

Marietta had only been too lenient towards him. 
She seemed to’regret* her work when she had fin- 
ished it. Herbosom throbbed impetuously. In- 
deed, I believe that a little tear filled her eye, with 
which she all too compassionately gazed upon the 
guilty one. Slowly she went back to the orange 


trees at the rocks—often she looked around—slow- | P 


ly ascended the rocks, often looking down among’ 
the palm trees. Then she hastened to mother Ma- 
non who was calling her. 
THR HAT BAND. 
That very day Colin ptacticed new mischief. 
What didhe? He wished to shame the poor Ma- 





rietta publicly.. Ah! she never thought that every 
one in Napoule knew her violet colored ribbon! 
Colin knew it but too well. Proudly he bound it 
round his hat, and exhibited it to the gaze ofall 
the world as aconquest. And male and female 
cried out ‘* he has:received it froin Marietta.”— 
And all the maidens said angrily «‘ the reprobate.” 
Aud all the young men who liked to see Marietta, 
cried out ‘* the reprobate.” 

*« How! mother Manon 2” shrieked the justice 
Hautmartin, when he came to her house, and he 
shrieked so loudly, that it re-echoed wonderfully 
through his whole nese. ‘* How! do you suffer 
this? that my betrothed presents the young pro- 
prietor Colin with her hat band? It is high time 
that we celebrate our nuptials. Itit is done, then 
I shall havea right to speak.” 

«You have a right!’ answered mother Manon, 
‘* if things are so, the marriage must be forthwith. 
When that is done, all is done.” 

** But mother Manon, Marietta always refuses to 
give me her consent.” 

«* Prepare the marriage feast.” 

«¢ But she will not even look kindly at me; and 
when I seat myself at her side, the little savage 
springs up and runs away.” 

‘* Justice, only prepare the marriage feast.” 

** But if Marietta resists.” 

“ We will take her by surprise. We will go to 
father Jerome on Monday morning, early and qui- 
etly shall he celebrate the marriage. This wecan 
easily accomplish with him. Iam her mother. 
You the first Judicial person in Napoule. He 
must obey. Yet Marietta need know nothing about 
it. Early on Monday morning I will send her to 
Father Jerome all alone, with a message, so that 
she will suspect nothing. Thenshall the Priest 
speak to her heart. Half an hour afterwards we 
two willcome. Then swiftly to the altar. And 
even if Marietta should then say no, what conse- 
quence is it? The old Priest can hear nothing. 
But till then, mum to Marietta and all Na- 
poule.”” 

So the secret remained with thetwo. Marietta 
dreamed not of the good luck which was in store 
for her. She thought only of Colin’s wickedness, 
which had made her the common talk of the whole 
place. Oh! how she repented her heedlessness 
with her ribbon; and yet in her heart she forgave 
the reprobate his crime. Marietta was far too 


| good She told her mother, she told all her play- 


mates, ‘‘Colin has found my lost hat band. I nev- 
er gave itto him. Now he wishes to vex me with 
it. You all know Colin has always been ill-disposed 
with regard to me, and has always sought how he 
could mortify me!” . 

Ah! the poor child! she knew not what new 
abomination the malicious fellow was again con- 
triving. 

_ THE BROKEN CUP. 


Early in the morning went Marietta with the 
cup to the spring. There were no flowers yet on 
therock. It was still quite too early; hardly had 
the sun risen from the sea. 

Then footsteps were heard. Then came Colin; 
the flowers in his hand. Marietta became blood 
red at thesight. Colin stammered out * good 
morning, Marietta,” but the greeting came not 
— his heart, he could hardly bring it over his 
ips. 

«* Why do you wear my ribbon so publicly, Co- 
lin ?” said Marietta, and placed the cup upon the 
rock. **I did not give it to thee.” 

«© Thou didst not give it to me, dear Marietta ?”’ 
asked he, and became deadly pale with inward 
rage. 

Marietta was ashamed of the falsehood, drooped 
her eyelids, and said after a while, ** well, I did 
give it to thee, yet you should not have worn it 
for ashow. Give it me back again.” 

Then slowly he unloosed it; his anger was so 
great that he could not prevent the tears filling 
hiseyes, nor the sighs escaping his breast.— 
‘‘ Dear Marietta, leave thy ribbon with me,” said 
he softly. . 

‘* No,” answered she. 

Then his repressed passion changed into despair. 
He looked sighing towards Heaven, then sadly at 
Marietta, who silent and abashed, by the 
spring with cast down eyes. * 

He turned the violet colored ribbon around the 
stalks of the flowers, said ‘* there, take all togeth- 
er,” and threw the flowers so spitefully against the 
magnificent cup upon the rock, that it was thrown 
down upon the ground and dashed to pieces. Ma- 
liciously he*fled away. j 

Mother Manon lurking behind the window, had 
seen and heard all. But when the cup was broken, 
hearing and seeing letther. She was hardly able 
to speak for very horror. And asshe pushed with 
all her strength against the narrow window, to 
shout after the guilty one, she threw the window 
down upon the stones beneath, so that with fright- 
ful noise it struck the earth and was shattered into 


ieces. 

So much. ill luck would have discomposed any 
other woman. But Manon soon recovered herself. 
‘*How lucky, that I was a witness to this rogue- 
ry!’ exclaimed she; ‘‘he must to the Justice.— 
He shall replace both cup and window ‘sash with 
hig gold. It'will give’a rich dowry to Marietta.” 
But when Marietta brought in the tragments of 
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the shattered cup, when Manon saw the Paradise 
lost, the good man Adam without a head, and of 
Eve not a solitary limb remaining, the Serpent un- 
hurt, triumphing, the tiger safe, but the little lamb 
ne even to the very tail, as if the tiger had swal- 
owed it, then mother Manon screaming, broke 
ferth into curses against Colin, and said ‘* one can 
=— see that this fall came from the hand of the 
evil.” 


THE TRIBUNAL. 


And she took the cup in one hand, Marietta in 
the other, and went about nine o’clock to Herr 
Hautmartin, where he was wont to sit in judg- 
ment. Then made she her complaint with loud 
cries, and showed the broken cup and the Paradise 
lost. Marietta wept bitterly: 

The Justice when he saw the broken cup and 
the beautiful bride in tears, flew into so violent a 
rage towards Colin, that his nose wasas violet col- 
ored as Marietta’s celebrated hat band. He im- 
mediately despatched his bailiffs to bring the crim- 
inal before him. 

Colin came overwhelmed with grief. Mother 
Manon now repeated her complaint with great 
eloquence, before justice, bailiffs and scribes.— 
But Colin listened not. He stepped to Marietta 
and whispered to her “forgive me, dear Mariet- 
ta, as I forgive thee. I broke your cup uninten- 
tionally ; but thou, thou hast broken my heart.” 

‘What whispering is that ?” cried out with ma- 
jesterial ‘authority, Herr Hautmartin. ‘ Hearken 
to your accusation, and defend yourself.” ‘* I have 
nought to defend. I broke the cup against my 
will,” said Colin. 

«sThat I verily believe,” said Marietta sobbing ; 
Tam as guilty as he; for I offended and angered 
him,—then he threw the flowersjto me incautious- 
ly. Hecould not help it.” 

“Eh, pray look at me!” cried mother Manon, 
*¢will the maiden be his defender? Herr Jus- 
tice, pronounce the sentence. He has broken the 
cup, that he denies not; and I, on his account, 
the window—will he deny it? Let us see.” 

*¢ Since you cannot deny it, Herr Colin,” said 
the Justice, * you must pay 300 livres for the cup, 
for it is worth that ; and then for”?— 

‘sNo,” interrupted Colin, “it is not worth so 
much. I bought it at Vence at the Fair, for Ma- 
rietta, for 100 livees.” 

© You — it, Sir brazen face ?”? shrieked the 
Justice, and his whole face became like Marietta’s 
hat band. Yet he could or would not say more, 
for he dreaded disagreeable investigations of the 
matter. 

But Colin was excited by the reproof, and said, 
‘sT sent this cup on the evening of the Fair, by 
your own servant, to Marietta. There stands 
Jacques in the door. Heisa witness. Speak 
Jacques, did I not give thee the box to carry to the 
Frau Manon ?” 

Herr Hautmartin wished to interrupt this con- 
versation by speaking loudly. But the simple 
Jacques said, ‘‘ only recollect Herr Justice, you 
took from me Colin’s box, and carried what was 
in it to Frau Manon. The box lies even now, there 
under the papers.” 

Then the bailiffs were ordered to remove the 
simpleton ; and also Colin was thrust out, until he 
should be called in again. 

*s Very well, Herr Justice,” interposed Colin, 
“but this business shall be your last in Napouvle. 
I know much more than this, that you would in- 

ratiate yourself with Frau Manon and Marietta, 
= means of my property. When you seek me, 
you will do well to ride to Grasse to the Govern- 
ov’s.” With that, Colin departed. 

Herr Hautmartin was much puzzled with this 
result, and in his confusion, knew not what he did. 

Frau Manon shook her head. The affair was dark 
and mysterious to her.. ‘* Who will now pay me 
for the broken cup ?” she asked. 

*¢To me” said Marietta, with glowing, cleared 
up countenance, ‘to me it is already paid fer.” 


MYSTERIOUS DISPENSATIONS. 


Colin rode that same day to Grasse to the Gover- 
nor, and came back early the next morning. But 
Herr Hautmartin only laughed at him, and remov- 
ed all Frau Manon’s suspicions, and swore he 
would let his nose be cut off, if Colon should not 
pay, three hundred livres for the brokencup. He 
algo went with Frau Manon to Father Jerome on 
the subject of the marriage, and impressed upon 
him, that he should earnestly set before Marietta 
her duty, as an odedient daughter, not to oppose 
the will of her mother and her marriage. This 
the pious old man promised, although he under- 
stood not the half of what they shouted in his ear. 

But Marietta took the broken cup into her bed- 
chamber, and now first truly loved it ; and it was, 
as it Paradise were planted in her bosom, since it 
had been destroyed on the cup. 

When now Monday morning came, mother Ma- 
non said to her deughter, “Dress yourself hand- 
somely, and carry this myrtle wreath to Father 
Jerome ; he wants it fora bride.” Marietta dress- 
ed herself in her Sunday clothes, took without sus- 

icion the myrtle wreath, and carried it to Father 

ereme. 

On the way, Colin met her, and greeted her 
friendly, though timidly ; and when she told him 
where she carried the wreath, Colin said, “I am 


going the same way, for | am taking to the Priest 





the money for the Church’s tenths ” And as they 
went on, silently he took her hand, and both 
trembled, as if they designed some great crime 
against each other. 

‘Hast thou forgiven me?” whispered Colin, 
anxiously. “Ah! Marrietta, what have I done to 
thee, that thou art so cruel towards me 2?” 

But she could only say, ‘only be quiet, Colin, 
you shall have the ribbon again ; and I will pre- 
serve the cup, since it came from you !” 

*‘Ah! Marietta, can you doubt it? AllI have I 
would gladly give you. Wilt thou, hereafter, be 
as kind to me, as thou art to others ?” 

She replied not. But as she entered the parson- 
age, she looked aside at him, and when she saw his 
fine eyes filled with tears, she whispered softly, 
‘dear Colin!” Then he bent down and kissed her 
hand. With this, the door of a chamber opened, 
and Father Jerome, with venerable aspect, stood 
before them. The young couple had nearly fallen 
from giddiness, for they held fast by each other. 
I know not whether from the effect of the hand- 
kissing, or the awe they felt for the sage. 

Then Marietta handed him the myrtle wreath. 
He laid it upon her head and said * Little child- 
ren, love one another ;” and then urged the good 
maiden in the most touching and pathetic manner, 
to love Colin. For the old gentleman had from 
his hardness of hearing, either mistaken the name 
of the bridegroom, or through defect of memory, 
forgotten it, and thought Colin must be the bride- 
groom. 

Then Marietta’s heart softened under the exhor- 
tation of the venerable Father, and with tears and 
sobs she exclaimed, ‘‘Ah! I have loved him for a 
long time, but he hates me.” 

‘**T hate thee, Marietta ?” cried Colin, ‘* my soul 
lived only injthee, since you cameto Napoule. Oh! 
Marietta, how could I then hope and believe that 
thou lovest me? Does not all Napoule worship 
thee?” 

‘s Why then dost thou avoid me Colin, and pre- 
fer all my companions before me?” 

‘‘Qh! Marietta, I fell into fear and trembling 
with love and anxiety when I beheld thee. I had 
not the courage to approach thee ; and when I was 
away from thee, I was wretched.” 

As they talked thus together, the good Father 
thought they were. quarrelling ; and he threw his 
arms around them, brought them together, and 
said imploringly, ‘*Little children, little children, 
love one another.” 

Then sank Marietta on Colin’s breast, and Colin 
threw his arms around her, and both faces beamed 
in beautiful radiance. They forgot the priest, 
the whole world. Colin’s lips hung upon Mariet- 
ta’s sweet mouth. It was indeed onlya kiss, but 
akiss of sweetest annihilation. Each was lost in 
the other. Both had so completely lost their re- 
collection, that unwittingly, they followed the de- 
lighted Father Jerome into the church and before 
the altar. 

** Marietta!” sighed he. 

“Colin !” sighed she. 

In the church there were many worshippers 
praying; but with astonishment they were wit- 
nesses of Colin’s and Marietta’s marriage. Many 
ran out before the close of the ceremony, to spread 
the news right and left through Napoule; ‘Colin 
and Marietta are married !” 

When the solemnization was over, Father Je- 
rome rejoiced honestly, that he had succeeded 
so well ; and that such little opposition had been 
made by the parties. He led them into the par- 
sonage. 


END OF THIS MEMORABLE HISTORY. 


Then came mother Manon, breathless; she had 
waited at home a long time for the coming of the 
bridegroom. He had not arrived. At the last 
stroke of the clock, curiosity had overmastered 
her; and she had taken the road to Herr Haut- 
martin’s. But then new astonishment came upon 
her. She learned that the Governor, together 
with the officers of the Viguerie, had appeared, 
and had taken possession of the accounts, chests 
and papers of the Justice; and at the same time 
arrested Herr Hautmartin. 

‘* This surely is the work of that wicked Colin,” 
was her thought. Nowshe hurried to the parson- 
age, in order to apologise to Father Jerome, for 
the delay of the marriage. Then the good gray- 
headed old man advanced towards her, proud 
of his work, leading by the hand the new married 

air. 

F Now in good earnsst mother Manon lost both 
thought and speech, when she learned what had 
happened. But Colin had more thought and power 
of speech, than ever in his whole life. He began 
with his ‘love and the broken cup, and the false- 
hoed of the Justice, and how he had unmasked this 
unjust magistrate at Grasse in the Viguerie. Then 
he besought mother Manen’s blessing, since it was 
done without any fault on the part of Marietta or 
himself. 

Father Jerome, who for a long while could not 
make out what had happened, when he learned 
the full explanation of the marriage, through mis- 
take, piously folded his hands and exclaimed with 
uplifted eyes, “* Wonderful are the dispensations 
of Providence.” Colin‘ari ‘Marjgetta kissed | his 
hands; mother Manon, through veneration 
of Heaven, gave the young cou blessing, 
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but remarked incidentally, that her head seemed 
turned round. 


‘* Butam I then really a wife ?” asked Marietta, 
‘‘and really Colin’s wife ?” 

Mother Manon nodded her head, and Marietta 
hung upon Colin’s arm, Thus they went to Col- 
pos farm, to his dwelling house, through the gar- 

en. , 

‘Look at the flowers, Marietta,” said Colin, 
‘* how carefully I cultivated them for your cup?” 

Colin who had not expected so pleasant an event, 
now prepared a wedding feast on the spur of the 
occasion. Two days was it continued. All Na- 
poule was feasted. Who shall describe Colin’s 
rapture and extravagance? Frau Manon herself 
was pleased with her son-in law, as she came to 
know the full extent of his property; and especially 
when she found that Herr Hautmartin and his 
nose had been taken as prisoner to Grasse, 

And the broken cup is preserved in the family, 
even to the present day, as a memorial and relic. 


LETTER FROM MR. BRYANT. 
[From the Evening Post.} 
BAaRnNwELL District, 
South Carolina, March 29, 1843. } 

Since I last wrote, I have passed three weeks in 
the interior of South Carolina; visited Columbia, 
the capital of the state, a pretty town; roamed 
over a considerable part of Barnwell District, with 
eome part of the neighboring one of Orangeburg ; 
enjoyed the hospitality of the planters—very agree- 
able and intelligent men; been out in a racoon 
hunt; been present at a corn shucking ; listened to 
negro ballads, negro jokes, and the banjo; witness- 
ed negro dances; seen two alligators at least, and 
eaten bushels of hominy. 

Whoever comes out on the railroad: to this dis- 
trict, a distance of seventy miles or more, if he 
were to judge only by what he sees in his passage, 
might naturally take South Carolina for a vast pine 
forest, with here and there a clearing made by 
some enterprising settler, and would wonder where 
the cotton which clothes so many millions of the 
human race, is produced. The railroad keeps on 
a tract of sterile sand, overgrown with pines ; pass- 
ing, here and there, along the edge of a morass, or 
crossing a stream of yellow water. A lonely log 
house under these old trees, is a sight for sore eyes; 
and only two or three plantations, properly so call- 
ed, meet the eye in the whole distance. The cul- 
tivated and more productive lands lie apart from 
this tract, near streams, and interspersed with 
more frequent ponds and marshes. Here you find 
plantations comprising seyeral thousands of acres, 
a considerable part of which always lies in forest ; 
cotton and corn fields of vast extent, and a negro 
village on every plantation, at a respectful distance 
from the habitation of the proprietor. Evergreen 
trees of the oak family and others, which I men- 
tioned in my last letter, are generally planted about 
the mansions.. Some of them are surrounded with 
dreary clearings, full of the standing trunks of 
dead pines ; others are pleasantly situated in the 
edge of woods, intersected by winding paths’ A 
ramble, or a ride—a ride on a hand gallop it should 
be—in these pine woods, on.a fine March day, when 
the weather has all the spirit of our March days 
without its severity, is one of the most delightful 
recreations in the world. The paths are upon a 
white sand, which, when not frequently travelled, 
is very firm under foot ; on all sides you are sur- 
rounded by noble stems of trees, towering to an 
iramense height, from whose summits, far above 
you, the wind is drawing deep and grand harmonies; 
and often your way is beside a marsh, verdant 
with magnolias, with the yellow jessamine, now in 
flower, and filling the air with fragrance; thebam- 
boo-briar, an evergreen creeper, and various other 
plants, which never shed their leaves in winter.— 
These woods abound in game, which, you will be- 
lieve me when I say, I had rather start than shoot 
—flocks of turtle doves, rabbits rising and scodding 
before you; little flocks of quails, partridges they 
call them here, chirping almost under your horse’s 
feet; wild ducks swimming in the pools, and wild 
turkeys, which are frequently shot by the practised 
sportsman. 

But you must hear of the corn shucking. The 
one at which I was present was given on purpose, 
that I might witness the humors. of the Cafolina 
negroes. A hugefire of light-wood was tnadé near 
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long leaved pine, and is so called, not because it is 
light, for it is almost the heaviest wood in the 
world, but because it gives more light than any 
other fuel. In clearing land, the pines are girdled 
and suffered to stand; the outer portion of the wood 
decays and falls off; the inner part, which is satur- 
ated with turpentine, remains upright for years, 
and constitutes the planter’s provision of fuel.— 
When a supply is wanted, one of these dead trunks 
is felled by the axe. The abundance of lightwood 
is one of the boasts of South Carolina. Wherever 
you are, if you happen to be chilly, you may have 
a fire extempore; a bit ef lightwood and a coal 
give you a bright blaze and a strong heat in an in- 
stant. The negroes make fires of it in the fields 
where they work ; and when the mornings are wet 
and chilly, in the pens where they are milking the 
cows. Ata plantation, where I passed a frosty 
night, I saw fires in asmall inclosure, and was told 
by the iady of the house that she had ordered them 
to be made to warm the cattle. 

The lightwood fire was made, and the negroes 
dropped in from the neighboring plantations, sing- 
ing astheycame. The driver of the plantation, a 
colored man, brought out baskets of corn in the 
husk, and piled itin a heap; and the negroes be- 
gan to strip the husks from the ears, singing with 
great glee as they worked, keeping time to the 
musie, and now and then throwing in a joke and 
an extravagant burst of laughter. The songs were 
generally of a comic character; but one of them 
was set to a singularly wild and plaintive air, 
which some of our musicians would do well to re- 
duce to notation. These are the words: 

Johnny come down de hollow. 


Oh hellow ! 
Johnny come down de hollow. 

Oh hollow ! 
De nigger-trader got me. 

Oh hollow ! 
De speculator bought me. 

Oh hollow !: 
I’m sold for silver dollers. 

Oh hollow ! 
Boys, go catch de pony. 

Oh hollow ! 
Bring him round de corner. 

Oh hollow ! 
Im goin’ away to Georgia. 

Oh hollow ! 
Boys, good bye forever ! 

Oh hollow ! 


The song of ‘ Jenny gone away’ was also given, 
and another called the monkey song, probably of 
African origin, in which the principal singer per- 
sonated a monkey, with all sorts of odd gesticula- 
tions, and the other negroes bore part in the chorus, 
*« Dan, dan, who’s de dandy?’ One of the songs 
commonly sung on these occasions, represents the 
various animals of the woods, as belonging to some 
profession or trade. For example— 

De cooter is de boatman— 
The cooter is the terrapin, and a very expert boat- 
man he is. 
De cooter is de boatman. 
John John Crow, 
De red-bird de soger. 
John John Crow. 
De mocking-bird de lawyer. 
John John Crow. 
De alligator sawyer.} 
John John Crow. 

The alligator’s back is furnished with a toothed 
ridge, like the edge of a saw, which explains the 
last line. 

When the work of the evening was over the 
negroes adjourned to a spacious kitchen. One of 
them took his place as musician, whistling and 
beating time with two sticks upon the floor. Sev- 
eral of the men came forward and executed various 
dances, capering, prancing and drumming with 
heel and toe upon the floor, with astonishing agili- 
ty and perseverance, though all of them had per- 
formed their daily tasks and had worked all the 
evening, and some had walked from four to seven 
miles to attend the corn-shucking. From the 
dances atransition was made to a mock military 
parade, a sort of burlesque of our militia train- 
ings, in which the words of command and the 
evolutions were extremely ludicrous. It became 
necessary for the commander to makea speech, 


pnd confessing,his incapacity for public speaking, 





he called upon a huge black man named Toby 
to address the company in his stead. Toby was a 
man of powerful frame, six feet high, his face or- 
namented with a beard of fashionable cut, who 
had hitherto stood leaning against the wall looking 
upon the frolic with an air of superiority. He 
consented, came foward, demanded a bit of paper 
to hold in his hand and harangued the soldiery.— 
It was evident that Toby had listened to stump 
speeches in his day. He spoke of ** de majority 
of sons Carolina,” ** de interests of de state,” “* de 
honor of ole Ba’nwell district,” and these phrases 
he connected by various expletives and sounds, of 
which we could make nothing. At length he be- 
gan to falter, when the captain with admirable 
presence of mind came to his relief, and inter- 
rupted and closed the harangue with a hurrah from 
the company. Toby was allowed by all the spec- 
tators, black and white, to have made an excellent 
speech. 

The blacks of this region are a cheerful care- 
less, dirty race, not hard worked, and in many re- 
spects indulgently treated. It is of course the de- 
sire of the master that his slaves shall be labori- 
ous ; on the other hand it is the determination of 
the slave to lead as easy a life as he can. The 
master has power of punishment on his side ; the 
slave, on his, has invincible inclination, anda 
thousand expedients learned by long practice. The 
result is a compromise in which each party yields 
something, and a good natured though imperfect 
and slovenly obedience on one side, is purchased 
by good treatment on the other. I have been told 
by planters that the slave brought from Africa is 
much more serviceable, though more high spirited 
and dangerous than the slave born in this country, 
and early trained to his condition. 

I have been impatiently waiting the approach of 
spring,since I came to this state, but the weather 
here is still what the inhabitants eall winter. The 
season, I am told, is more than three weeks later 
than usual. Fields of Indian corn were planted 
in the beginning of March, which must be re- 
planted, and the cotton planting is deferred for 
fine weather. The peach and plum trees have 
stood in blossom for weeks, and the forest trees 
which at this time are usually in full foliage, 
are asbare asin December. Cattle are dying in 
the fields for want of pasture. 

I have thus hada sample of the winter climate 
of South Carolina. If never more severe or stormy 
than I have already experienced, it must be an 
agreeable one. The custom of sitting with open 
doors, however, I found a little difficult to like at 
first. A door in South Carolina, except perhaps 
the outer door of a house, is not made toshut. It 
is merely a sort of flapper,an,ornamental appendage 
to the opening by which you enter a room, a kind 
of moveable screen made to swing to and fro but 
never to besecured by a latch, unless for some 
purpose of strict privacy. A door is the ventila- 
tor to the room ; the windows are not raised except 
in warm weather, but the door is kept open at all 
seasons. On cold days you have a bright fire of 
pine wood blazing before you, anda draught of 
cold air at your back. The reason given for this 
practice is, that fresh air is wholesome, and that 
close rooms occasion colds and consumptions. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

From MonteEvipr0.—From a file of Montevideo 
papers by the Lawrence Copeland, we obtain a 
few more particulars of the state of affairs in the 
Oriental Republic. 

‘The government on the 2d of February, by de- 
cree, gave full Executive power to Rivera, the 
President. It was upon this that the new ministry 
wasformed. Vasquez was made Minister of Gov- 
ernment and Foreign Affairs; Munoz, Minister of 
Finance; Pacheco y Obes, Minister of War and 
Marine. The President himself was to take the 
command of the army in the field, and Gen. Paz 
would remain in command of the forces of thecap- 
itol, with the title of Commandant General. 

‘ About 5000 of the cavalry of the national forces 
were between the city and the enemy, who were, 
as has been before stated, within fifteen leagues of 
the capital. It was said also, that 3000 more of 
> adh ontevidean army were upon the enemy’s 

ank. 

The Buenos Ayrean forces in Colonia, had com- 
pelled all the inhabitants, foreigners included, to 
wear the federal colors, and stripped them of euch 
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articles of their dress as were of the cbnoxious co- 
lors, blue and green. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 2d, the 
brig San Martin, of 18 guns, belonging to the Bue- 
nos Ayres squadron, was discovered on the rocks at 
the entrance of the Montevideo harbor. Although 
assistance was retidered by the foreign ships of war 
at anchor, all efforts to get her off proved fruitless; 
and she was consequently abandoned. Five boats 
from the shore then boarded her, and succeeded in 
carrying away two carronades and a few stores, not- 
withstanding they were fired upon by the sch. 9th 
of July. Thebrig would probably become a total 
wreck.—Boston Adv. 





From CAmMPEACHY.—By the arrival yesterday 
of the schooner Margaret Ann, Captain Holmes, 
from Campeachy, we have news up to the 25th of 
March. 

From the Courier of last evening we learn 
that the soldiers and citizens of Campeachy were 
in high spirits,and wanted nothing so much as 
Com. Moore. 

The gun boats of Campeachy were seen twenty 
miles out at sea on the 26th ult. 

The Mexicans still held the heights, and bom- 
barded Campeachy daily, without much injury. 

The Mexican fleet was at anchor off Point Des- 
conceda. They had landed a reinforcement of 
3000 men on the 18th of March, who marched 
towards Merida. On the 19th, 2500 men leit 
Campeachy, to give them battle. On the 27th of 
March the Campeachians meant to attack Lerma 
by land and water: 





Sr. DominGo.—Intelligence from Port au Prince 
of the 2ist ult. confirms the report of the abdica- 
tion of President Boyer, and his departure from 
the Island. He left Jamaica in an English man of 
war, for England. 

A provisionary government administered by 
twenty five is at present in existence. 





INSURRECTION oF NEGROES AT HAVANA—Forty 
of them killed.—A slip from the Charleston Mer- 
eury, dated April Sth, contains a letter of the 1st 
from Havana, of which the following is an extract : 

** An insurrection of the negroes employed on 

the Cardenas Rail-Road, took place a few days ago. 
They marched into three sugar estates, and after 
setting fire to the houses, incPeased their number 
to over 1,000 ; but they were speedily put down by 
the whites in the neighbourhood, aided by a com- 
pany of regular troops. The last accounts say, 
that no more difficulty was apprehended. Soactive 
were the whites, that when the military arrived, 
they found over forty of the negroes killed, and the 
rest surrounded by the whites, and not daring to 
advance. 
Our market is dull for all kinds of American pro- 
duce. Flour $14a 144. Freight to Cowes and a 
market £3 15s.a £3 16s., with 10s. advance to the 
Baltic.” 





New Triees in Arrica.—A letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Wilson, at the new station upon 
the north side of the Gaboon river, twenty miles 
north of the equator. Mr. Wilson has ascended 
the river seventy miles from its mouth. On his 
excursion to the upper waters of the Gaboon, Mr. 
Wilson saw many people who lived ten or twelve 
days’ journey farther into the interior, and whose 
features and general appearance were very different 
from those of any other African tribes. They ap- 
peared to be quite a superior race to those which 
inhabit the regions upon the coast. They have no 
taste for tobacco or rum, and slavery does not exist 
among them. Their country extends hundreds of 
miles into the heart of the continent, on the south 
side of the Mountains of the Moon.—. £.Puriten. 





THE Bounpary TREATY.—We are happy to 
announce, that evidence of an important and con- 
clusive character in regard to the views of the 
commissioners who negociated the Treaty of 1783, 
on the subject of the North Eastern Boundary, has 
recently been discovered, and will soon be made 
known to thepublic. At present we are at liberty 
to say, that it fully sustains the American claim.— 
Jour. of Com. 

The evidence is an old map found among the late 
Mr. Jay’s papers, which distinctly traces off nearly 
the line claimed by Maine. It will be made known 
before the Historical Society at a public meeting, 
when Mr. Webster returns from Massachusetts: 





AcquirraL or Mercer.—The Philadelphia 
Daily Chronicle of Monday morning, announces 
the acquittal of Singleton Mercer. 

Immediately that the news of the verdict was 
carried outside, nine cheers were given “ for New 
Jersey and the acquital of Mercer,” and for fifteen 
sohantiep continual cheering was heard in the vil- 

age. 

Simgleton Mercer was at once surrendered out of 
custody by the Sheriff, but he went back to the 
prison, in company with several of his counsel, to 
remain there for a few hours, until the excitement 
had subsided, when he was to join his family, who 
have been living in Woodbury since the commence- 





ment of the trial, . 
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Strate Lunatic AsytumM.—We make the fol- 
lowing extract in relation to the Lunatic Asylum 
from the Utica Observer, We understand that the 
Institution under the management of the present 
able superintendant, meets with unusual success, 
and it is expected that it will be filled with pa- 
tients during the course of the summer : 


This noble institution, which has been so long 
needed in this State, is now in successful opera- 
tion, under the charge of Doct. Brigham, as Su- 
perintendant and Physician. It was open forthe 
admission of patients on the 16th of January last, 
and to this time sixty-three have been received 
from twenty-one different counties ofthe State. — 
Six out of this number have become insane in con- 
sequence of the preaching of the doctrines of Mil- 
ler, in relation to the speedy destruction of the 
world. 

We visited the Institution last week, and ean 
say with great confidence that there is no place 
where the insane can be made more comfortable, 
and where the chances of a restoration to sound- 
ness of mind are greater than in this. Itis here 
that ** humanity, science and skill are putting 
forth their united exertions to procure the com- 
fort and effect the cure of the insane.” 

The superintendant justly enjoys. a distinguish- 
ed reputation as a scientific and successful physi- 
cian and surgeon, but is still more eminent for his 
peculiar tact and skill in the management and 
treatment of theinsane. Among his patients he 
appears perfectly athome: mingling with them in 
the most kind and affable manner, and evidently 
possesses the tact to win their confidence, to soothe 
the furious into calmness, and to revive the hopes 
of the melanchoiic. Under his management, we 
are sure that this institution will fully realise the 
anticipations of the philanthropic and benevolent 
individuals who have heretofore taken an active 
part in founding it, and who have felt, and con- 
tinue to feel, a deep interest in his success and 
usefulness to a most unfortunate class of our fellow 
creatures. 

What may be termed the domestic part of the 
establishment, the kitchen, the coeking range, 
dining halls, wash rooms, &c., seemed to us to be 
admirably adapted to the wants of such an insti- 
tution, combining the greatest convenience with 
the greatest economy. 

The apartments occupied by the patients are 
warmed by hot air furnaces placed in the base- 
ment, and the rooms are so perfectly warmed and 
so well ventilated that the patients seem to enjoy 
during the coldest weather the genial warmth and 
pure atmosphere of summer. The fires are kept 





up day and night, so that the temperature of the 
rooms Varies but a few degrees during the whole 
twenty-four hours. One of the{patients remarked 
that he had thought of going south to enjoy the 
benefits of a warm climate, but he had now founda 
southern climate here. 

The present building, built of hewn lime stone, 
is 550 feet long; the certre part four stories high, 
and the wings three stories exclusive of the base- 
ment, and is adapted to the suitable accommoda- 
tion of three hundred patients. It is located on a 
farm of 125 acres, belonging to the institution, and 
commands a fine view of the city of Utica, the 
valley of the Mohawk aud the fertile and beautiful 
hills rising in the distance to the north of the river. 
The grounds about the building are yet unimproved 
and present to the eye an appearance of nakedness 
wholly devoid of beauty, but we uaderstand they 
are to be laid out and planted with trees according 
to a plan furnished by A. J. Downing, Esq., of 
Newburgh, the author of a popular work on land- 
scape, gardening and cottage architecture. If this 
plan is carried out, the grounds when the trees are 
grown will present a landscape view of great 
beauty. 

In the fourth story of the centre part of the 
building is a neatly furnished chapel, large enough 
to accommodate a congregation of six or seven 
hundred persons. This is to be dedicated as a 
place of religious worship, and religious services 
will be attended here on the Sabbath for the benefit 
of the inmates of the Asylum. 


The institution has filled up more rapidly than 
wasanticipated when it was opened, and judging 
from the number of the insane in the State, as 
shown by thy census of 1849, it will doubtless be 
filled to overflowing by mid-summer. The mana- 
gers have published in pamphlet form, the rules 
and regulations adopted for the government 
of the institution, containing the terms and 
conditions of the admission of patients, together 
with the law for organizing the institution,and that 
part of the Revised Statutes relating to the care 
and custody of the insane. A copy of this will 
be forwarded to to those who desire information as 
to the admission of patients, on application to the 
Superindendant or any of the managers. 





Ou, —The imports of sperm and whale oil and 
whalebone into the United States during the nnonth 
of March past, according to the Whalemen’s Ship- 
ping List, amounts to 11,242 bbls sp., 25,589 bbls 
wh. oil and 268,028 lbs. bone. Last year, the im- 
ports of oil during the same month, amounted to 9, 
239 bbls Sp, and 9,206 bbls wh, 


COMMANDER MACKENZIE HONORABLY 
ACQUITTED. 


The following is a synopsis of the charges and 
the finding of the Court in the case of Commander 
Mackenzie. 

Charge 1.—Murder on the high seas on board of 
aU. States vessel.—Specification 1st alleged that 
Commander Mackenzie, then commanding the U. 
S: brig Somers, did, on the 1st December, 1842, on 
the high seas in latitude 17 degrees 34 minutes, 28 
seconds, and longitude 57 degrees 57 minutes 45 
seconds, without form of law wilfully, deliberately 
and with malice aforethought, hung and caused to 
be hanged by the neck at the yard arm of the said 
brig until he was dead, Philip Spencer, a midship- 
man then serving on board, thereby violating the 
the 21st article of the 1st section of the act of Con- 
gress entitled ‘An act for the better government of 
the Navy of the United States,” approved April 23, 
1800. 


Specification 2d, Alleges same thing in regard 
to Samuel Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, &c. 

Specification 3d, In relation to Elisha Small, 
seaman. 

Charge 2d. Oppression, under three specifica- 
tions, the same as the others, except that they al- 
lege he did without form of law and without good 
and sufficient cause oppressively kill by hanging, 
&c. &c. 

Charge 3d. Illegal punishment—Three specifi- 
cations as above, except that they charge that he 
did, of his own authority, and contrary to the Act 
of Congress in such cases made and provided, kill, 
&c. &c. 

Charge 4th. Conduct unbecoming an Officer.— 
Spectfication—In that he used taunting and insult- 
ing language to Spencer at the moment of his exe- 
cution. 

Charge 6th, Cruelty and Oppression—Specifica- 
tion—In that he habitually inflicted cruel and un- 
necessary punishment upon his crew. 


Finding of the Court in the case of Commander 
Alex. S. Mackenzie. 

On the first charge and its specifications the 
Court finds, 

That the 1st specification is not proved. 

That the 2d specification is not proved. 

That the 3d specification is not proved. 

That the first charge is not proved. 

On the second charge and its specifications : 

That the Ist specification is not proved. 

That the 2d specification is not proved. 

That the 3d specification 1s not proved. 

That the second charge is not proved. 

On the third charge and its specifications : 

That the Ist specification is not proved. 

That the 2d specification is not proved. 

That the 3d specification is not proved. 

That the third charge is not proved. 

That the fourth charge being waived by the 
Judge Advocate, and no testimony or evidence be- 
ing offered to sustain it, the Court took no action 
upon it. . 

The specifieation of the 5th charge being deemed 
by the Judge Advocate too vague, was waived by 
him. No one having complained to the Depart- 
ment of specific ill-treatment, it could not be 
made more specific, as the Department had no par- 
ticular information. The Court therefore took no 
action. 

As far as evidence was offered under the fifth 
charge, the Court do find no proof of mistreat- 
ment of the crew ef theSomers generally by Com- 
mander Mackengie, nor of individual maltreat- 
ment, and therefore find it not proved. 

The Court do therefore honorably acquit Com- 
mander Alexander S. Mackenzie of all the charges 
and specifications preferred against him by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 





MuTINY ON BOARD THE Essex FRIGATE.— 
While the Essex was lying at the Marquesas Isl- 
ands recruiting her crew from one of the long and 
arduous cruises in the Pacific, Commodore Porter 
was informed through a servant of one of the offi- 
cers, that a mutiny had been planned, and was en 
the eve of consummation. That it was the inten- 
tion of the mutineers to rise upon the Officers— 
take possession of the ship—and, after having re- 
mained as long as they found agreeable at the Isl- 
and to hoist the black flag and cruize on their own 
account. Having satisfied* himself of the truth of 
the information Commodore Porter ascended to 
the quarter deck, and ordered all the crew to be 
summoned aft. Waiting till the last man had 
come from below, he informed them that he un- 
derstood that a mutiny was on foot, and that he 
had summoned them for the purpose of inquiring 
into its truth. ‘* Those men who are in favor of 
standing by the ship and her officers,’: said the 
Commander, ‘ will go over to the starboard side ; 
those who are against them will remain where 
they are.’ 

The crew, to a man, moved over to the starboard 
side. Theship wasas still as the grave. Fixing 
his eyes steadily and sternly upon them for a few 
moments, the Commodore said—‘ Robert White ! 
step out.” The man obeyed, standing pale and 
agitated, with guilt stamped upon every lineament 
of his countenance, in front of his comrades.— 
The Commodore looked at him for a moment, then 
seizing a cutlass from the nesrest rack, said in a 








suppressed voice, but in tones so deep that they 
tang like a knell in the ears of the guilty among 
the crew—* Villain, you are the ringleader of this 
mutiny—jump overboard.” Thé man dropped on 
his knees, imploring mercy, saying that he could 
not swim. ‘* Then drown, you scoundrel!” said 
the Commodore, springing toward him to cut him 
down—* overboard instantly !” and the man jump- 
ed over the side of the ship. The Commodore, 
then turned to the trembling crew, and addressed 
them with much feeling—the tears standing upon 
his bronzed cheek as he spoke. 
He asked them what he had done, that his ship 
should be disgraced by a mutiny. -He asked whe- 
ther he had ever treated them other than with kind- 
ness; whether they had ever been wanting any 
thing to their comfort, that discipline and the rules 
of the service would allow; and which was in his 
— to give, at the close of his address he said, 
en! before I came on deck, I laid a train to the 
magazine—and would have blown all on board into 
eternity, before my ship should have been disgraced 
by a successful mutiny, I never would have sur- 
vived the dishonor of my ship! go to your duty.” 
The men were much affected by the Commodore’s 
address, and immediately returned to their duty, 
showing every sign of contrition. 
They were a good crew, but had been seduced 
by thé™allurements of the Islands, and the plausible 
representations of a villain. That they did their 
duty to their flag, it is only necessary to say that 
the same crew fought the ship afterwards against 
the Phebe and Cherub, in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
where, though the American flag descended, it des- 
cended in a blaze of glory which will long shine 
on the pages of history. But mark the sequel of 
this mutiny. As he went overboard he succeeded 
in reaching a canoe floating at a little distance and 
paddled to the shore. Some few months after- 
ward, when Lieut. Gamble of the marines was at 
the Islands, in charge of one ef the large prizes, 
short handed and in distress, this same White, at 
the head of a party of natives, attacked the ship, 
killed two of the officers and a number of the men, 
and it was with great difficulty that she was pre- 
vented from falling into their hands. 





Kipwaprinc.—In the month of October last, a 
man named Samuel Rowe, who represented that he 
was owner of a farm in Lewis county, New York, 
applied to the Commissioners of the Alms House, 
for apprentices, and had them bound to him, two 
girls and two boys, one of the latter, a colored boy, 
on the Long Island Farms. When getting them 
bound to him, he stated that he intended to take 
them to Lewis county to work on his farm, but in- 
stead of doing so he embarked with them on board 
a vessel for New Orleans, and then proceeded up 
the Mississippi to a place about ten miles above 
Brandon, in the state of Mississippi, where he 
placed the children on a plantation, and tried to 
sell the colored boy, but could not succeed in doing 
so. These circumstances having reached the 
knowledge of Mayor Morris, he caused a requisi- 
tion to be ebtained from Governor Bouck, and sent 
an officer to Mississippi, to demand the persons of 
Rowe and the four children. The officer left here 
on the 25th of February, and travelled to Missis- 
sippi and obtained a warrant from the Governor of 
that state, and arrested Rowe, near Brandon, and 
took possession of the four children, and embarked 
with them ina steamer for New Orleans. But be- 
tore the boat reached that city, Rowe jumped over- 
board and made his escape by swimming ashore, 
and the officer arrived on Sunday night with the 
four children. 





PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.-—An unfortu- 
nate occurrence took place on the floor of the 
House of Representatives this morning. The par- 
ticulars as near as I can learn are follows : 

Mr. McGowan, a member from the county, ap- 
proached John B. Bratton, the Editor of the State 
Capitol Gazette, and asked him if he was the au- 
thor of an article in that paper charging Messrs. 
McGowan and Bacon, with being bribed to vote 
for John H. Dimock, for State Printer. Mr. Brat- 
ton replied he was. McGowan then struck him 
over the head with a chair, Bratton retreated, and 
was followed up by the assailant, who inflicted. a 
wound in the shoulder with a dirk. The parties 
were then separated. After order was in some 
measure restored. 

Another version of the matter is, that Mr. Brat- 
ton drew a knife first, when Mr. McGowan struck 
him with a chair, and the rest followed as describ- 
ed above. 

During the morning another incident rather un- 
common occurred. A ball was fired into one of 
the windows of the House, which struck the desk 
of the transcribing Clerks, rebounded, and fell on 
the payement outside the building. It is not 
known whether it originated in accident or de- 
sign.— Pennsylvanian. 





STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed exception master for the first Chancery _ 
circuit, in place of John Dykeman, whose term 
of office as master has expired. 





Rev. Mr. Raymond, who went out in ch of 





the Amistad negroes, arrived home, with his lady, 
on Saturday, on board the British schooner Ida. 








At 
want 





Brooxtyn Execrion.—Joseph Sprague, the 
Democratic candidate for Mayor, is elected by a 
majority ef 373: In the Common Council the 
democrats have chosen eight and the whigs nine, 
and in one ward there is a tie.. A second election 
will probably be held. 





New Jersey Evections—In Jersey City, Pe- 
ter Bentley, Esq., was elected Mayor of that city 
on.the 10th-instant, for the ensuing year, a genuine 
democratic, upon a ticket formed by both political 
parties. : 

In Morristown the democrats have elected their 
ticket by a large majority. 

In Newark the whig candidate was elected on 
local grounds. The Common Council is about 
equally divided. 





MassacuusetTts Evection.—Full returns of 
the congressional election in the second district of 
Massachusets, have been received, which we find 
in. the Bay State Democrat. There has been no 
choice. The whole number of votes is 10,528. 
Rantoul (dem.) has 4818. King (whig) has 456]; 
All others, 1149. Atthe February trial, the vote 
stood as follows; Rantoul, 4978 ; Saltonstall‘ 3991 
all others, 1348. ; 


ANOTHER EscAPE From SiInGsinG.—Ann foster 
who had been sentenced to the State Prison for 
counterfeiting, has also made her escape, from the 
hospital of the prison, where she had been sent to 
recover frem sickness. 








Tue Rep River FresHet.—It is estimated that 
there were lost by the freshet in Red River and 
Fanning counties, Texas, 500 horses, 3,000 cattle 
and hogs, 1,000 bales of cotton, and 3,000 bushels 
of corn. In some places the river was nine miles 
wide. 





Sepuction.—Heavy Damages.—The sherifi’s 
Jury in the case of Ross vs Defandorf, for seduction 
of plaintiff's daughter, have assessed the damages 
at ten thousand dollars, being the full amount 
aid in the declaration. 





Murver.—A most atrocious murder was com- 
mitted on the 2d inst. in the Parish ef St Landry. 
The murdered man is named McGaby. He was 
from Mississippi, and was on his way from Alex- 
andria Railroad to Opelousas, in the company of a 
man named Barney Mitchell. His body was found 
on Bayou Boeuf, dreadfully mangled, the skull being 
fractured and beaten in with a club, and presenting 
likewise the marks of a gun wound, Mitchell has 
disappered, and he is supposed to be the murderer. 
—NV. O. Pic. 





Tue First Boat.—The Robert L. Stevens came 
up yesterday as far as Van Wie’s Point, four miles 
below the city, working her way through the ice 
with much difficulty. She starts on her return 
passage at ten this morning.—dlbany Argus of 
Tuesday. 





VitLAGE Banx.—We understand that the 
stockholders of the Village Bank in Danvers, have 
voted to surrender their charter and wind up the 
affairs ot the Bank.— Salem Gazetie. 





Sir Caries Metcaure.—has at length reached 
the capital of British North America. He was 
perhaps a week in passing from this city to Kings- 
ton.—.4rgus. 





Pirates.—Captain Silliman, of the brig Re- 
becca, arrived on Saturday from Cuba, reperts 
that on leaving that place, he was informed by a 
pilot that a small coasting vessel, which arrived on 
the evening of the 20th, had been boarded by a pi- 
ratical schooner, rigged fore and aft, with a crew 
of about fifty men, to the westward of St Croix. 





DRrowNeEp.—A young man, about 18 years old, 
named Samuel Scott, and a native of Greenwich, 
Conn., fell overboard trom the sloop Theodore, 
Capt. Merritt, oppesite Corlear’s Hook, and was 
drowned. 





AProInTMENTS By THE Governor, by and with the ed- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 
March 29, 1843. 
Nisgers County—John Goold, Jr., and Joel McCollom, 
Com. U. 8. Deposite Moneys; vice Wm. A. Townsend and 
Eliakim Hammond, terms expired. 
Samuel Brown, Sup. Court Commissioner; vice Joseph 
Contene res mod. : 
ames Smith, Judge; vice Asa Brown, term expired. 
Augustus A. Boyce and Henry M. Stewart, M care in 
Chancery; vice Alfred Holmes and John L. Curtenius; 
terms expired. 
Charles Evans, Notary Public ; place of Wright Lattin, 
term expired. 
a - Rogers, Notary Public, term expires 21st April, 


Alvin Buck, Notary Public ; vice fe 
term expires A il 6th. 1843,” Spree tetas, 
selon aa y = aBrace pepe Notaries. 
zekiei Colburn, Inspector of Lumber « vi illi 
Van Valkenburgh, jana capued. aunt 
Orange County—Henry Edsall. Notary Public ; yi 
Ambrose §. Murray, term expires ‘30th April, 1843, Ary 
March 31. 
_ Queens County—Pierpont Potter, Master and Examiner 
in Chancery; vice ‘Thomas C. Pinckney, -removed from 
that county. 


Madison Coynty—David Johnson .and Isaac Mason, In 





spectors of Beef and Pork; vice Leonard Myers and Archi- 
bald Bates. 


Saratoga County —-Isaac Fowler, Notary Public ; re-ap- 
pointment. * 

Wm. T Vanderwerken, Inspector of Beefand Pork; vice 
Isaac Bailey, term expired. 

Thomas McGinnis and George W. Bailey, Inspector 
and Measurer of Wood and Timber ; vice Jesse Morgan, 
term expired. 

Abel Meeker, Sup. Court Com. 


Dutchess County—Egbert Q ey Sup. Court 
Com.; vice John Brush, term expires Sth May, 1543. 

Owen T. Coffin, Examiner in Chancery , vice John 
Brush, term expires 14th April, 1843. 

Jacob Barringer, Samuel McLean, Joseph Gunn and 
Samuel Gunn, Inspectors of Beef and Pork; vice Jacob D. 
Lown and Amos Pine, terms expired, and David Boyd and 
Gideon H. Osborn, whose terms =— 18th August, 1843. 

Jacob Barringer, Inspector of Fish. 

Seth Ten Broeck, Inspector of Fish ; vice Jacob D. 
Lown, term expired. 

Tabor Belden, Com. of Leans; vice Alex. H. Grant, term 
expires 25th og 1848. 

Stephen Eno, Sup. Court Com. under law of 1843. 

Augustus A. Boyce and Zebulon Weaver, Examiners in 
Chancery ; vice Alfred Holmes and John L. Curtenius, 
terms expired. 

New York—John Van Cott, Charles E Turner, John 
Coleman, Hugh Spier and Jas N Young, cullers of staves 
and heading, vice Jachin Morris, Thos Nathaway, John 
— Harris and Mathew E Baker, terms 
expired. 

John Hunt and Frencis H Peckwell, cullers of staves and 
heading, re-appointments. 

PeterH Ryckman and Abraham Bogart, jr, cullers of 
staves and heading. 

Orleans County.—George H Stone, master and exam- 
— chancery, vice Hiram S Goff, term expires 17tb 

pril. 

Charles Lee and Cornelius Thomas, loan commission: 
ers, vice Jeremiah Freeman and Joseph Sturgess, terms 
expired. 

James Gilson and Royal Chamberlin, judges, vice Ly- 
man Bates and George Squires, terms expire 18th April, 


~ 
@ 


Genesee County.—Earl Kidder. John Coats, commis- 

sioners U S deposite moneys, Chandler B Bigelow and 

Daniel Sprague, loan commissioners, vice Samuel C 

— erman Blodget, Homer Kimberly and John G 
ixby. 

Benjamin Follet, Corneal R Ganson and Thomas T Ev- 
erett, notaries public, vice James R Jackman, Jonathan E 
Robinson and John S Ganson,terms expire 18th of Aug., 
1848. 

Miles P Lampson, notary public. 

Erie County.—Jacob Domedion, Charles W Hopkins, 
Myron CjEston,James E McKnight and Isaac W Newkirk, 
notaries public, vice Lorenzo K Hadduck, Ernest G Grey, 
James McKnight, Philander Hodge and John W Beals, 
terms expired. 

James H Rochester, notary public, re-appointment. 

April 1. 

Suffolk County—Joseph R Hunting, examiner in chan- 
cery. 

- Sidney L Griffing. master in ch 'y, re-app 

Queens County—Henry 1 Hagner, first judge, vice David 
S$ Jones, resigned. 

; — Haviland, judge, vice H J Hagner, appointed first 
judge. 

Oswego County.—Stanton B Wells, notary public, vice 
Moses P Hatch, who declines. 

Greene County —Augustus Cornwall, examiner in chan- 
cery, vice Alex H Bailey, term expired. 

Isa8c Pruyn, sup. court com., vice Barent Van Vleek, 
term exnired. 

Lyman Tremain, master in chancery, ,vice Wm H Van 
Orden, term expired. 

Lyman Tremain, examiner in chanecery. 

Saratoga Connty—Wm Brockway, inspector of flour 
and meal, vice Russell Losee, term expired. 

John Doorley,inspector and measurer of wood and tim- 
ber, vice John Quackenboss, term expired. 


pee | 





April 4. 

Jefferson County—George C Sherman, judge, vice Eg 
bert Ten Eyck, resigned. 

Moses Brown, Joel Woodworth and Martin L Graves, 
commissioners of loans, vice Oliver Child, Daniel Eames, 
and Abel P Lewis, terms expired. 

George W Hungerford and Allen Nims, examiners in 
chancery, vice Harlow Emerson, term expires 13th May, 
and Wm C Thompson, term expired. 

Calvin Skinner, examiner in chancery. 

Wm W Herrick, OrinC Utley and Charles J Wells, no- 
taries public, vice Dexter Hungerford, Martin W Symonds, 
and Erastus Sterling, terms expired. 

Lorenzo K Root and De WittC McGuin, notaries pub- 
lie, vice Horace Howe and Geo H Camp, terms expired. 

Geo Vosburgh, inspector of beef and pork, vice Hiram 
McKee, term expiréd. 

New York—James B Greenwood,commissioner of deeds 
vice Elisha H Ely, term expired. 

Losee Van Nostrand,inspector of sole leather, vice Ten- 
nis Wheeler, term expired. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Eusebius Hopkins, of Kings county, brigade inspector of 
— brigade of infantry, in place of Geo W Matsell, re- 


signed. 

Peter F Bellinger, of Herkimer, brigade irspector 4th 
brigade of riflemen, in place of Daniel D T Marshall, re- 
moved from the bounds of the brigade. 

Anson H Holmes, of Herkimer county, brigade inspec- 
tor of & 2ist. brigade of Infantry, vice ZenasC Priest, 
resigned. 

Abraham G Rosecrants, of Herkimer county, ‘major 
general, of the3d ‘division of artillery, vice Jacob Rich- 
man, deceased. od 

April 5, 1843. 

Cayuga County—Abner Hollister and Walter G. Brad. 
ley, Judges; vice John P. Hurlburt and Augustus P. Ferris 
terms expired. 

Isaac Sisson, Judge; vice Wing Tabor,term expires 18th 
April, 1843. 

Imore P. Ross and Williams, Fish, Commissioners of 
Loans for'U. 8. Deposite Moneys; vice Albert Crane, term 
— and Sherman Beardsley, term’ expiies April 22d, 


Enos Wetherell and Isaac Odell, Loan Commissioners 
under law of 1808; vice Ira , term expires 25th of 
May next, and Martin Barber, term expired. ' 

enry Millerd and Charles E. Shepard, Masters in 
Chancery : vice Wm Fee orice? and Amos 
Gould, term expires 16th 1943. 

Henry G. Bronson and John’J. Jenkins, Examiners in 
Chancery ; vice B. Franklin Hall and Wm. I. Cornwell, 
terms expired. 

John Thompson, Jr., Examiner in Chancery; vice Leon- 
ard O. Aikin, term expires 16th May, 1843. 
om W. Gun, Inspector ef Beef end Pork; re-appoint- 





Sey 

Benjamin Lamkins and Hosea Curtiss, tors of Beef 

and Pork; vice Abraham Reynolds and Bates, 
terms expired. 


Lyman Royce, Inspector of Beef and Pork. 

James P. Benedict and Wright Tourtellot, Inspectors of 
Sole — vice Isaac Killum and Alvan Goodell, terms 
expired. 

Rusthi Cross, Inspector of Solg Leather. 


Columbia County—Richard Carrique, Justice of the 
Peace, term expired ; aiso Justice of the Justices’ Ceurt; 
vice Wm. Gaul, term expived. 

Julius Wilcoxson of Kinderhook, Darius Peck of Hudson, 
and George C. Clyde of Chatham, Judges of the County 
Courts; vice Medad Butler, John Bull, Jr., and Josian 
Knapp, Jr., terms expired April 18,1843. 

John S. Anable, I tor of Sole Leather; vice Edmund 
Hatfield, term . 


Schoharie County—Robert Eldridge and John West- 
over, Judges; re-appointments. 

#? Martinus Mattice, Judge; vice Harvey Watson, term ex- 
pires 18th April, 1843. eres 

Wnm.A. Sternberga, Master and Examiner in Chancery; 
vice Elias were dye expires 20th May. 

Peter S. Danforth, Master in Chancery; vice John C. 
Wright, term expired. oars 

Henry Mattice and Abraham Mereness, Commissioners 
for Loaning U.S. Moneys; vice Harmon Becker and Jesse 
Brockway, terms expired. 

Hezekiah Manning and Jacob Barker, Commissioners of 
Loans, 1808, terms expired. 

Wyoming County—Levi Gibbs, Master in Chancery. 

Delowrare County—John H. Gregory of Colchester, 
Judge of the County Courts; vice Daniel Rewland, who 
dectines the appointment. 

State Appointment—Adonijah Stanley, Superintendent 
of the Montezuma Salt Springs ; vice Solomon P. Jacobs 
term expired. F 

April 7. 


Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum—Nicholas Deve- 
reaux, Jacob Sutherland and Charles A. Mann; re-appoint- 
ments. 

Inspectors of the Mount Pleasant State Prison—Johu W. 
Edmonds,of New York ; vice Wm. Newton, whore term 
has expired. 

; — M. Niven ; vice Hudson McFerlan, term ex- 
ired. 
4 Henry Romer, of Mount Pleasant; vice Isaac G. Graham 
term expired. 

Henry Harris, of Mount Pleasant, in place of Thomas 
Paily, whose term expires August 16, 1843. 

On the question of agreeing to the appointment of Thos. 
J. Carmichael, Inspector, &c., in the place of Edward 
Kemyss, term expired, the vote was as follows : b 

Ayes—Messrs. Bartlit, Bockee, Chamberlain, Corning, 
Ely, en Foster, Lett, Mitchell, Scovil, Varian, 

right—12. ; 

Noes—Meusrs. Denniston, Dixon, Franklin, Hard, Hop- 
kins, Hunter, Platt, Porter, Putnam, Rhoades, Roo’ , Ruger, 
Scott, Strong, Varney, Works -16. 

Thereupon, Resolved, That the Senate do not consent 
to said appointment. 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed re- 
lative to the proceedings en the nominations of Inspectors 
of the Mount Pleasant State Prison. 


Oswego County—Peckham H. Smith and Alonzo R. 
Angel, Inspectors of Lumber; viceJohn Staats and George 
Helme, terms expired. 3 

Wm. P. Hovey, Inspector of Lumber ; vice Daniel Staats, 
term expires 16th May. A 

Cyrus Marble, Warner Mitchell and James A. Piney, In- 
spectors of Sole Leather; vice Danl. Allyn, Benj. Gregory, 
—" expired, and James Hedden, term expires Aug. 
16: 

James M. Crolius, Culler of Staves and Heading; vice 
Henry Matthews, term expires 7 26th. 

Willis Sumner, Inspector of Wood and Timber; vice 
John L. Lake, term expired. 

Lewis County—Francis Seger, Examiner in Chancery 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Sales at the Stock Exchange—April 18. 












40 shares Mechanics Bank...........++002+- 68 

16 do BankofCommerce Scrip........... 
20 do Ohio Life and Trust ............. 651 
30 =. do._—s illinois State eaBnk.............. 8 
10 do Manhattan InsCo.........0.0+++ 102 
60 do Auburn & Rochester.........+.. 98 
50 do Wecccccsercccccccsescccse BD 
100) dO Paterson... ...ccceseeeceseeeeeDIOd 42 
40 do oie cccccevccsccccccce 42 
84 do Harlem R R.. 17 
50 = do Gore css 6% 17, 
50 do do. . 17 
2000 Kentucky 6's... 85. 
1000 Ohio Sixes,1860 67 
1000 = do do.. ent 
6000 do do.. 67 
3000 8©do do.. 674 
1000 do do,. 67 
2000 «de do.. 67} 
1000 = do do.. 67 
1000 do | Serre 67 
3000 New York 7’s, 1848. . 104 
1 lo On e oes 84; 
1000 New York Sixes, 186: - 102 
6000 do 5}’s 1846, 96 
do GO 1866... cececeecee ee neee OE 





PUBLIC STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE—April 13. 
PUBLIC ADMITTED FREE. 
1000 U. S. Sixes, 1862... ....60 ee eeeee sDIOd 109 


1009 = do Wee cecvicce da sectsce s OMOe 
1000 = de GOs oc sccccccceicecs se COE EB 
2000 Dep oc ccoccscccoce co.cc 
500 New York Sixes, 1862. ... 25.0. e005 eoeee 102 
1000 Ohio Sixes, 1862. . 1... .e eves eecacnes 67: 
1000 = do GO. cccccsccveeeeceoee sh JURE 67. 
7000 do GE . Bic es Sessa cectctscadiiann Se 
2000 = do ed ecccccccvecccccccs Bhd, 67 
$2000 Kentucky Sixes. ....sseseeeeecees sDlbd S5$ 
4000 «= do Ow. cecccenseccces coon SlSd 86 
2000 «do GO. ccc ccc ccccse ees ve cb 85 
3000 do GOn Scdcccdaseccsoccccccen BS 
3000 = do Ri 0'9:48'0 ¢ 06 ©) e070 0850. 000,0.4 $5, 
1000 ~=—s do Doc cnccsec csc cccccncedesenn OF 
4000 Illinois 6’s, 1870. ....4.,..ee+ee00+ Cash 22 
2000 = do GOs. cocicsW tive vicccev ecco cces 
1000 = do BOaccccarccneserccecs -+« Glades 99 
1000 . do Wrcccecccceroceccccors 22 
10 do Manhattan Bank...........0.2... 70 
50 do Harlem RR,..sesseccseeccscsess 17h 
50 = do De cone cecccececcers sees 7 
50 = do do dO. ss ve cece. eve e 880d 17 
160 do Long Island R R......++..-- 880d a 
50 do ce ecccecemectesceces COMR 47: 
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Philadeiphia Sales of Stocks—Aprii 1}. 
$6000 Tennessee Bonds. :.... vee 
3 shares Kentucky Bank. . 
8 do Schuylkill Navigation.,.......... 
5 do do GOs cece cecsecvoves WD 








Sales of Stock at Auction —April 12. 
By Hacumway & Jenxins. 
20 shares Guardian Fire Insurance Co.......... 93 


40 do do Qrvcvvcccpecrocesccese 8 
20 «do do METERS EE TEEN Ts 0-04.00 oat 
20 do do eee éceescs occes OF 
40 do North American Insurance Co...... 76 
{26 do do GBs ie o.a:00i0' 6 = cicede« Ieee 
26 do do 


Patel vnatone one coco 00S 





Divipenvs.—The Suffolk Insurance Company have de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., payable on 
demand. 

The Hope Insuranee Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent. 

We understand that the Washington Insurance Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of 6 per cent., 
and the Neptune Insurance Company a dividend of 10 per 
cent. payable on demand. 

The Manufacturers Insurance Company have declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent.—Boston Journal. 





Review of the New York Market. 

ASHES—There has been nothing done in either de- 
scription since our last. 

BREAD—We advance our quotations one quarter of a 
cent, to correspond with the recent improvement in Flour 

COAL—Foreign is in request, with very little arriving 

COCOA—We notice sales of 3000 lbs. Para, at 7}a8 cts 
cash, the latter price in baskets. 

COFFEE—We notice sales of 2000 bags Brazil at 6 1-2 a 
8 1-4 cents; 700 Laguayra, 7] a 8 1-4; 800 Cuba, 7 1-228; 
100 Sumatra, 7; 150 green Java, 83; 55 Maracaibo, 73, 4 
mos; and 400 St Domingo, 5 1-2 a 5} cents, cash. By Auc- 
tion, Wednesday , 564 bags Brazil sold as follows: 11 at 7% 
cents, 25 at 7 3 4, 42 at 7§; 47 at 7§, 56 at 7 1-4, 100 at 7 1-8, 
47 at 7,111 at 6§, 60 at 6 3-4, and 36 at 65 8,4 mos; and 193 
do yesterday, as it was, 6§ a 6 1-2 cents, 4 mos. 

COPPER—New Sheathing continues steady at 22cents, 
6 mos; 100 {bs Old brought 15, cash. 

COTTON—The sales include 1450 bales Upland and 
Florida, at 4§ a 6 1-2 cents; 750 Mobile, 43 4a7 1-2; and 650 
New Orleans,5 a7 1 2 

DYEWOODS--The transactions of the week have been 
rather unimportant. 

FISH—About 2000 quiptals Dry |\Cod have been’cold at 
2,124; and 400 to arrive, at something over that price.— 
Mackerel and Salmon remain inactive. Prices of Sme- 
ked Herring tend upward ; 2000 bexes Scaled sold at 35 
a view: 

FRUIT—There have been sales of an invoice of 809 
cases Canton Preserved Ginger, just received,to go out of 
the market,on terms not transpired: 1000 boxes Bunch 
Raisins, 1,62} a 1,65; 26 bags small Texas Pecan Nuts, 4} 
cents; 40-bags Filberts,from second, there being none in 
first hands, 4 cents, 150 Cuba Pumpkins, $25 per 100; Ma- 

tanzas Oranges in lots,$1l per M; Havana, 13 a $14, all 
cash; 100 bags Sicily Walnuts, in Boston, for this market, 
5 cents; and 70 casks Currants,7,both 6 mos. 

FLOUR AND MEAL —The stock of Western Flour is 
so low, and inso few hands, that the prices are advanced 
almost daily ; 1400 bbls Genesee sold on Thursday in lots 
at $6 12}, and 1900 yesterday at $5 26, leaving very little to 
be had below $5 374, Our quotations for Ohio and Michi- 

an are nominal, there being scarcely any remaining in 
frst hands: 100 bbls flat Ohio sold yesterday at ¢5 18; and 
400 fancy do fur export, on private terms. Of Ohio, via 
New Orleans, the only sales are 115 bbls fancy at $8 25,and 
568 do common, cross bad, $475a $4 814; 400 bbls New 
York City Mills brought $475. Southern is very firm, 
and prices still tend upward—there is no stock of moment, 
except of Georgetown, and this is all in the hands of one 
house ; the supply of Richmond City Mills is probably 
less than 2000 bbls, and we understaud that none can be 
expected for some timeto come, as contracts have been 
made for a'i to be ground until autumn, pe! probably 6000 
bbls, or thereabouts, supposed at $5, deliverable atthe 
mills ; the sales since our last are 500 bbls Brandywine, at 
$4 50 a $4621; 813 Philadelphia, part flat hoop, $4 50a$4 60; 
300 Howard street $469; and Georgetown, in lots, $4 50. 
Rye Flour is dull and lower ; we quote $3 a $3 12 for feir 
to good ; inferior has been sold for less. About8(00 bushels 
Shorts, Ship Stuff and fine Feed have been sold at 9} a 10 
cents for Shorts, 13 for Ship Stuff, and 20 for fine Feed. 
sersey Corn Meal in bbls, has been sold to a considerable 
extent at $2 50a$2 624, mostly at the former price; Brandy- 
wine bbls are held at $2 75a $2 87} ; 50 puncheons brought 
$12 50, cash. 

GRAIN—There are no receipts of Wheat, which is 
much wanted, atimproving prices. The sales of Northern 
Rye here, sustain the lateadvance, but parcels for future 
delivery have sold at avery material reduction: thus, 3000 
bushels on the spot brought 65270 cents, while 50 Jersey, 
to. arrive, within afew days, sold at 60; and 4000 Northern 
onthe opening ofnavigation, 66 cents. Nothing yet done 
inBarley. Northern oats are coming in by the River, and 
have declined to 35a37 cents—no Jersey or Eastern here; 
6000 bushels Albany,to arrive, brought 27 cents; and 1000 
Southern here, 28,cash. Corn centinues in request, and, 
with moderate receipts, prices are sustained: the sale~ are 
4300 bushels Northern, at 55a56 cents: 4000 to arrive, 50: 
1000 White Maryland, 55: 18000 Jersey, 564, all weight: 
and 5500 do. 56a55}, measure. The Black Eyed Peas are 
mostly in the hands of one house, from which, 400 bags 
have been sold, for export, at -$1,75 per bag of two 
bushels. 

HAY—There is but little doing in Bundle ; the Hudson 
is now navigablenearly to Alban y—300 bales North River 
sold at 54 256 ; and 50 do at 50 cents. 

HEMP—We potice sales of 300 bales Manilla at $130; 
end 40 do Sisal $128,6 mos. The stock of Sisal is very 


Ww. 

Jovors—Saleshave been made of 50 bales first and se- 
cond sort Western for export at 5a 10 cts, according to 
quality; and 20 do prime Eastern by retail, 11 a 124, cash. 
The stock of prime is small. 

INDIGO——There have been some operations in Manil- 
la this week, but.we did not learn particulars. 

iRON—We hear of ne change in prices. 

LEAD — Missouri Pig isin request at $3 50,6 mos, but 
some advance on this price is demanded; 2000 pigs were 
taken for export at $2 35 cash. 

MOLASSES—The sales are 448 hhds. tcs. and bbls. New 
Orleans, in lots at 2! cents; 93 bbls inferior, 18}; 150 hhds 
poor to fair Porto Rico, 22a 23}; and 26 bbls do 2), all 4 
months. 

NAVAL STORES—There has been more inquiry since 
our last, and sales made of 900 bbls Wilmington Turpen. 
tine, en terms not made public ; 2000 North County, sup- 

sed $2 50; 185 casks Southern Spirits Turpentine, in 

ots, 30 cents, cash, and 31 a 32, 4 mos. 

OILS—The sales.of Whale are 1500 bbls North West 
Coast at 304 cents, cash; and those of Linseed, 22 pipes 
English at 94,4 mos; a amall lot here, and 700 gallons 


arrive, 90,cash;.2000 gallons here, 973, 6 mos; some Dutch, 
from the wharf, 924; and 2500 gallons iladelphia, 83 a 85, 
both.cash. Cask Olive is plenty and dull,but otherwise 
very scarce, and wanted at improving prices; 150 hf chests 
Florence sold at $4 75,cash; 10 do Lynch, un private 
terms; and 50 baskets Marseilles,the last of the parcel, 
$3 75, cash. 

PROVISIONS—Prices of Beef and Pork have advanced 
considerably, andthe market generally is actlve, with a 
tendency to further improvement—the sales since our last 
have been large, partly on speculation, closing in each 
case at the highest raes, viz. 6 a 700 bbls Country Mess 
Beef $6 75 a7; City 7 50; old Prime 387} a 4; new 4 76a 
5; old Ohio Mess Pork 7 75—1000 bbls old Prime 6 a6 12}; 
7u0 do, 6 25; 10 a 1200 new Mess 8 624,6 mos option of the 
purchaser, free of storage and interest--equal to S 12}, 
cash ; 1000 new Prime, which is very scarce, 6 87} a7 ; 
2000 do 7; 500 bbls Beef Rounds, on private-terms; 434 do 
Pickled Hams 4§ cents; 65 hhds Shoulders, in dry salt and 
pickle 3 a 3}; considerable quantities Bacon Sides4 a 4}; 
City Rendered Lard 74; 600 bbls and 600 op No 1 Ohio 
54 a5}; 300 b-Is inferior 54; a few hundred pkgs. fair Ohio 
Butter 6}; and some very prime Herkimer Cheese 7} cts. 

RAGS—A sale of 6000 Ibs mixed Southern has been 
made at 121-2cents,cash. 

RICE—The sales for the week reach about 500 tierces, 
at $2 2 2,37 1-2 for ordinary to fair, and 2,50 a 2,87 1-2 cash, 
for good to prime. 

_ SALT—There have betn sales of 83 tons Cadiz,received 
indirect, at 20 cents, 4 mos. 

SEEDS—Clover isin good demand for home use, and 
strictly prime free, which is scarce, has been sold a frac- 
tion higher. The sales are 60 a 70 tierces, at 63 a7 1-2cts, 
according to quality. Timothy, the steck of which is 
_ goes off fairly at¢19. No Rough Fiaxj here—last 
sales9 dolls. 25 bushels Dutch Canary, just received, sold 
on 7 supposed at 3,60. and 70 bushels Sicily, $4, 
cash, 

SOAP—Sales have been made of 600 small boxes Win- 
chester No 1 at 1,25,6 mos, per box; and 100 large do,4a 
6 cents per Ib. 

SPICES—'There has been moreactivity, and we notice 
sales of 70 cases Cassia at 22 cents, 6 mos: an invoice of 
3304 mats on private terms, 7 a 800 bags Sumatra Pepper, 
in lots, S$ cents, 6 mos; and 15001bs Cloves, 26, cash. 
SUGARS—The sales include 550 hhds New Orleans, at 
4} a 5} cents ; 350 Porto Rico, 5} a 73 ; 37 Cuba Muscovado, 
for export, on terms we did not learn ; 100 bags White Bra- 
zil, 74 cents ; 250 bxs brown Havuna, 6 a 7} ; and 65 white 
do, 9, all 4 months. 

TALLOW—Prime rendered is in request for home use, 
with sales of 10 a 15,000 lbs at7 a7} cents; there is but lit- 
tle inquiry for export. 

TEAS—A catalogue of 3353 pkgs per Oneida, Henry 
Pratt, Charleston, &c. was offered at auction Wednesday, 
and all but 195 chests Pekoe Souchong, sold as follows :— 
Hyson at 46a96 cents; Young Hyson, 304 a 43; Hyson 
Skin, 26 a 48; Twankay, 42 a 43; Powchong, 41 a 55; and 
Souchong, 44 a 53,6 months. ‘ 
WHALEBONE—There have been further sales of 30,- 
000 lbs Nerth West Coast for export at 25 cents, cash, thus 
establishing a reduction of one cent per Ib. 

WINES—We notice sales of 20 qr casks Port at 70 a 115 
cts ; and 50 Dry Malaga, 30, 6 mos. 

WoOOL—There has been more inquiry within a few 
days, and several sales of Fleece and Pulledmade at our 
queiations. 

FREIGHT—To London, there is considerable offering, 
and the packet 10th inst is fullat ourrates. To Liver- 

ol,there is not somuch going forward and Cotton has 
3 taken at 5-16d a7-16d. which is a shade lower: 

EXCHANGE—The business in Foreign for the Liver- 
pool and Havre packets has been quite small at 53 a6 per 
cent premium for Bills on London ; on Paris, £5,413} ; Am- 
sterdam, 35§ a 382; Hamburg, 343 a 342; and Bremen, 7é}a 
753 cents.—Shipping and Commercial List. 





New York Cattle Market—April 10. 


At market, 668 head fresh Cattle; 75 Cows and Calves, 
and 600 Sheep. 7 

Prices—Beef Cattle—The supplies have been larger this 
week, but the quality is rather poorer. Pricee, however, 
are well sustained ; and we quote to correspond with hast 
week, viz:—6 to 7 50 for retailing qualities ; inferior to 
ordinary, 3 50 to 5 50. 

Cows and Calves—Sales of 60.at $20, 25 to 30. 

Sheep—All but 30 taken at $2 50to 4, with a few extra 


at 6. 
Hay—Ranges from 50 to 75 cts per cwt. 





Brighton Market—Monday, April 10, 1843. 

At Market 350 Beef Cattle,300 Sheep, and 1700 Swine. 
30 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were fully sus- 
tained, and we quote the same, viz: a few extra at 5,26. 
First quality 4,75 a $5; second quality 4,50 a 4,76; third 
quality $4a 4,50. 

Sheep—Sales were made from 2,25 to 3,75. 

Swine—Lots to peddle 33c fer Sows, and 43c for Barrows; 
Old Barrows 4ic. At retail trom 4 to 5jc. 





Puitapecruia, April 6—Cattle Market—The offering 
comprised 410 Beeves,308 Cows and Calves, 316 Swine 
and 1679 Sheep. Beef Cattle—The roads in tke interior 
are in such a bad condition that the supplies have materi- 
ally decresed this week. ‘The offering wasalltaken at$5 
26,50, with some extra at $6,75a7 per 1000 Ibs. Cowa and 
Calves—Sold at $6212 for dry cows; $9a18 for springers, 
and 20a30 for milch cows. Pennsylvania calves sold at 
the drove yard at 2}a4, and extra 4}a5} cts, live weights ; 
and Jersey down the Delaware, 3}24}3 cts—Swine—have 
advanced, the offering was all taken at $4,25a5 per 100 lbs; 
Sheep—Were mostly taken at $2,2524,50,and some extra 
from Washirgton connty at $5a6 each. 


Bautimore, April 10.—Cattle.—About 250 head of Beef 
Cattle were offered for sale at the scales this morning, and 
all sold at prices ranging from $2 25 for inferior to $3 per 
106 lbs for prime quality, which is equal to $4 60 a $5 50, 
net. 


Flour—Holders of Howard street Flour are uniformly 
asking 4 25for good mixed standard brands ; the stock is 
small and the demand light ; sales of 600 bbis City Mills 
Flour at4 25. Grain—Wheat is scarce, and prices have 
advanced ; sale to-day of 900 bushels red Wheat from Har- 
ford county,at95 cents. We goete fair good to best reds at 
85a95cts. Pennsylvania yellow Corn, 4000 bushels were 
sold pe | at 53 cts; sales of Maryland white corn, 51 cts, 
andof yellow at 5253 cents. Provisions—Hams et 6 a6 
1-2 cts; Sides at 4} a 4 1-2 cts; Shoulder at 34 a 4 cts; sales 
of barrel meats, and prices are as last quoted ; No.1 West- 
ern Lard in kegs at 6 cts. Whiskey—Sales of hhds at 19a 
19 1-2 cts, and of bois at 20 cts. 

Mosite, March 27.—Cotton—The sales of the week are 
about 14.000 bales, at 7a7} for fair; 6a 6} for middling 
fair ; 5} for middling , 5tor ordinary ; and 44 a 44c. Flour 
—We quote in large lots from the wharves at $487 a 5, 
and from the store at $5,12 a 6.25. nm Hams 





shoulders in good supply, demand light. Hams 6% a 7}c ; 
sides 64 a5; shoulders, 3}a 3}. Kard 7 a&c; —_— 
Whiskey, 26ets. 


a 





Freights have declined. To 1 13-16d. in Amer- 
ican and 3d in British* vessels Mea scosunwion = 
New Orueans, April 1—Cotton—The demand for this 

article continues unabated. The sale on Wedn last 
were 6000 bales, Thursday 4590, and yesterday soph te: 
[ reryl 15,500 bel. Liv f Clessification—Middling 

air 6 a 6}, fair 7a 7}; good fair 8. 8}; and fine 9a 
10}. Tobscco—Prices are still-rather looking upward. 
None but very inferior lots can now be had at 2, 3 end 4 cts 
for X’s, 2d’s, and F’s. and good lots go off readily at 2}, 3}, 
and 4}, very choice lots may be quoted at 2 rat and 44 ets 
sugar. The demand continues good, and the amount 
to about 800 hhds at full prices for all descriptions and a 
still further advance on the lower grades. We place our 
figures for extremes at 3} a 6$c; stock on Levee 2500 bhds. 
Flour—We quote superfine flour at $3 76a 4, fine 3 60.— 
Pork—We quote clear $8 50; mess 7 25 a 7 50; prime 576 a 
6 50; MO650. Mess beef7 75 a 8; prime 5. Lard—We 
quote 6; a 6c. Whiskey 16 a 164. Corn—The 
continues good at 833 a34c. Hay— Western remains at $12 
to 13 perton. Thereis no Easternin market: 

_Freights are 6 8d to Liverpool, and 1}c to Havre with few 
disengaged ships in port. 








MARRIED: 

On Thursday morning, 6th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Higbie, 
CHARLES 8. ROE to LOUISA A., eldest d ter of 
Andrew Gassner, Esq., all of the city of New York. 

On the 8th instant. by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, Mr. JOHN 
LOWRY, to Miss CLARINDA SCOYEN, daughter ofthe 
late Peter Sceyen, Esq. 

On the 8th inst, by the Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D., J. 
WARREN ROGERS, to CORNELIA JONES, daughter 
of T. L. Stoutenburgh, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, the lith ema | the Rev Dr. 
De Witt, Mr. JOHN CROLIUS, to Miss MAGDALEN B , 
daughter of James W. Westervelt, Esq., all of this city. 

At Clarkson, on the 29th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Stockton, 
of Brockport, MOSES Y. TILDEN, Esq.,;to Miss LUCY F. 
CAMPBELL, both of New Lebanon, Columbia co., N. Y. 





DIED: 

On the 6th inst, CHARLES I. JOHNSON, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

On Thursday, 6th inst, PHEBE ANN, eldest daughter of 
the late Ebenezer Burrill. 

On the 6th inst, MARGARET ELIZA,8d doughter of 
William Legget, in the 11th year of her age. 

On Thur the 6th instant, after a lingering illness, 
RICHARD G. DURKIN, aged 47 years, 8 months, 2 days. 

On Thursday evening, 6th instant, of consumption, 
ROBERT MILLIN, aged 29 year. 

On Thursday, 6th instant, after a short illness, Mrs. 
a HUGHES, widow of Thomus Hughes, aged 

0 years. 

On Friday, 7th instent, JOHN WILSON CROZIER, of 
consumption, in the 2ist year of his'age. 

On Friday evening, 7th instant, HARRIET AUGUSTA, 
daughter of Oliver E. and Harriet Maltby, aged 1 year and 
8 months. 

On Friday, 7th instant, THOS. BRIODY, aged 38 years. 

On Friday, 7th instant, after a lingering illness, HAR- 
RIET M. STUART, wife of Francisco Del Hoyo, eged 62 


years. 

On the 7th inst, MATILDA, youngest daughter of An- 
i and Rose Adelaide Gassin, aged 2 years 7 months and 
16 days. 

On Saturday, the 8th instant, WILLIAM 8. FEARING, 
aged 41 years. 

On Saturday, Sth instant, HENRY, Jr., eldest son of Hen- 
ry and Jane Hallenbake, aged 2 years,8 months and 9 days. 

On Saturday, the 8th instant, EDWARD, son of David 
poe Jane Eliza Sherwood, aged 1 year, 4 months, and 13 

ays: 

On Sunday morning, the 9th instant, at Jersey City, Mr. 
WARREN HAIGHT, aged 48 years. 

On Sunday afternoon, 9th inst. at her late residence, 44 
White street, after a short illness,in the 67th year of her 
age, SARAH, wifeof Abreham hichards of this city. 

Onthe 9th instant, after a short and severe illness, ED- 
WARD, youngest son of Thomas Fleming, deceased in the 
20th year of his age. 

On the 9th instant, HARRIET O'BRIEN, only daughter 
of Charles T. and Jane S. Willis, aged 4 years and 10 mos. 

On Sunday, the 9th instant, after a short and severe ill- 
ness, EDWARD, youngest son of Thomas Fleming, de- 
ceased,in the 20th year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, the 9th instant, after a short illness, 
CLEMENTINA, wife of Henry G. Thompson, in the 26th 
year of her age. 

On Monday afternoon, 10th instent, after a lingering 
illness, Mrs RACHEL JENNINGS, widow of the late 
Hudson Jennings,of Danby, Tompkins co., in the 53d year 
ef her age. 

Suddenly, on the 10th instant, in the 6lst year of her 
age, Mrs ANN CRAWFORD, relict of the late Wm 
Crawford. 

On Monday, 10th instant. at Jersey City, Mrs. HARRIET 
LEARY, relict of Wm. Leary, late of Fompton, N. J.jin 
the 85th year of her age. 

On Monday, 10th instant, FREDERICK’ WM. KERR- 
MANN, in the 40th year of his ege. 

On Monday evening, l0ihinstant, Mrs. AMP HICKS, 
widow of Wm. Hicks, of inflammation of the lungs, aged 
82 years, leaving in ell 93 decendents. 

dn Tuesday morning, 11th instant, of consumption, 
FRANCES, consort of Dr. Ambrose L. White. 

On Tuesday evening, lith instant, after a nguieg end 

ainfui illness, GEORGE C.. son of Cyprian Charlotte 
Bouthack, aged 5 years and 8 months. 

On Tuesday morning, 11th inst.. CAROLINE A., wife 
of John Nesbit, aged 29 years. 

On Tuesday, 11th instant, RACHAEL, wife of James 8. 
Burnton. 

On Tuesday, 11th instant, of croup, WILLIAM J., infant 
sen of Thomas J. Woolcock. 

On Wednesday morning, 12th instant, at 2A. M., aftera 
severe and protracted illness of seven mouths, Capt. JAMES 
WATKINSON, aged 70 years. 

On Wednesday, the 12th instant, of scarlet fever, WIL- 
LIAM HARRISON, son of James M. and Phebe Jane Cross, 
aged 6 yearsand7 monthe. 

On Thursday morning, 13th instent, EZRA, son of 
Starks W. and Matilda C. Lewisj*eged 10 months and 16 
days. 

On Thursday morning, after a short but severe illness, 
— N., youngest child of Willism 8. and Eliza 

Jone: 

At his residence, New Hartford, Oneida co, N.¥., on the 
Sth instant, THOMAS C. SMART, a nativeof Warwick, 
England, in the 2d year of his age. 

At Geneva, N. Y., on the 3ist ‘ultimo, of consumption, 
CLARA, daughter of the late Michael Megrath, merchant, 
of this city, aged 21 years. 

On board bark Whitmore, on her late voyage from Apa: 
lachicola,. HENRY WILLIAMS, of Belleville, N. J. 

On the 12th March, of brain fever, WM. WOOLER, 
seaman on board US ship Vincennes, then lying off Vere 
Cruz. 


On Th h 93, at Havana, Island of Cuba, of 
censumption, Mn SAMUEL DAVENPORT, of Bosten. 
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0G- THE CHRISTIAN UNION—This Society will 
meet for religious worship at the Lecture room on the first 
floor of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, No. 67 
Crosby street, on Sunday the 16th inst. at 10} A.M and 7} 
P.M. In the morning William H. Channing will deliver 
a discourse on “ Mar. made in the image of God.” al5* 


TO PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS IN THE 
BOOK TRADE. 
S. H. GIMBER, 


Portrait, Landscape and geheral Engraver, 25 Pine street. 
P.S. Magazine and Fancy Plates engraved. 
Alse—works illustrated, and drawings upon wood for 

Wood Engrvers,done with promptitude. ald 








MPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS, CON- 

TRACTORS, FARMERS, and indeed, to all classes 
throughout the country—The subscriber, who has the 
Agency for several Lines of Packets and Ships between 
this and European ports, has established an office at 107 
Fulton street, New York, forthe purpose of business con- 
nected with immigration. His business as such agent, 
and his long connection with the Alms House Depart- 
ment of this city, afford him facilitiesfor promoting the in- 
terests of immigrants, and of such districtsof the country 
as are in need ;of operatives, as are probably possessed by 
few ifany other persons inthe country. These facilities he 
offers to the promotion of those interests gratuatuously, 
asking only for himself not to be put to personal expense. 
Tothisendhe proposes to manufacturers, miners, con- 
tractors, mechanics, farmers, &c. &c., in all parts of the 
Union, to avail themselves of his servicesin procuring 
such laborers as they may require, from the thousands of 
immigrants monthly arriving at this port, by imforming 
him by letter, post paid, oftheir own individual wants of 
their state, county ortownship, together with the best 
and most economicai route and method by which im- 
migrants may reach them; and such other general infor- 
mation as will aid him in the selection of proper persons 


to send tothem, and the emi, ts in reaching them. 
JOSIAH MANN, 107 Fulton street, 
£15 3mC New York. 





SHIELDS? 


XYLOGRAPHIC PRESS, 
45 Marpew Lane—up stairs. 


fens Proprietor of this well known establishmen 
would inform the Druggists, Perfumers, and all others 
who are in want of er ag ate and Z ee ery Engrav 
ing and Printing, that he has greatly added to his stock of 
Machinery and Plates, far superior to that of any establish- 
ment in America, and is now prepared to execute all or- 
—_ in a style not te be equi on this side of the At 
antic. 

Original Designs and Plates of every description, suitable 
for all kinds of business, executed in the first style of the 
art, at the shortest notice. 

large and genera] assortment of Druggists’, Manufac 
turers’, Perfumers’, Grocers’,and ether Labels is constant} 
on hand, and may be had wholesale and retail, and all 
articles connected with the trade. 


JOB PRINTING in every variety of style executed to [ 


order, and on the most reasonable terms ; and the proprie 
tor may here observe that the lowest possible price is 
charged for all work done in his establishment. A system 
which the great extent of his business enables him fully to 
carry out. 

All orders from the country punctually attended to, and 
the articles ordered, forwarded to any part of the United 


States, or the Canadas. 
CHAS. SHIELDS, Proprietor. 
N. B.—Engraving on Wood. 020 6mC 





7 BNGE subscribers offer for sale a large and well select 

ed assortment of NES, TEAS, and FAMILY 
STORES, which areequal in quality and variety to any 
Establishment in the city, at Mederate Prices, among 
which are— 

Maderia, Port, Pale and Brown Sherry ; Champaign, 
German, Claret, Canary and Teneriffe Wines ; Cognac, 
White, Peach, and other Brandies ; Jamaica Rum ; Hol- 
land and Cologne Gin; Scotch and Irish Malt Whiskey ; 
Batavia Arrack; Bay Water; Absinthe; Kirschenwasser; 
Curacao; Marschino; French Li ; Cherry and Rasp- 
pen | Brandy; London Brown SAR otc Ale; Phila- 
delphia Porter and Ale; Cider ; een and Black Teas; 
Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, Porto Rio6o, St. Croix, and New 
Orleans Sugar ;—Govt. Java, Maniila and African Coffee ; 
Raisins, Prunes, Figs, Currants, Grapes, Almonds ; Rega- 
lia, Imperial, La Norma, Noreiga and Principe Segars ;— 
Parmisan, Knghsh, Gruyere, Sapsago and American 
Cheese ; Preserves in Brandy and Syrup; Guave, Current, 
Quince,"and Apple Jelly ; Chocolate, Cocoa Shells, Pre 
— Coaoa, Cocoa, Paste, Salad and Sperm Oil, Candles ; 

ams and Tongues ; Castile, White ; Fancy, and Yellow 
Soap; Maccaroni ; Vermicelli, Tapeoca, Sago. Rice, 
whole and ground, Arrow Root, Isinglass, Peach and 
Rose Water ; Spices, Wine and Cider Vinegar, Sardines 
in Oil, Anchovies, Yarmouth Bloaters, Scotch and Dutch 
Herrings; French and English Mustard ; Catsups, Sauces, 
Fancy Pickles, Olives, Capers, and various other ar- 


ticles. 
JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
No. 407 Broadway, between Walker and 
Lispenard streets. 
N. B. Goods sent to any part of the City er Brooklyn 
free of expense. mi6 


FINE WATCHES. 


ENEDICT & HAMMOND, WATCH MAKERS, 
corner of Wall and William streets, continue to re 
ceieve and have now on hand, the best assortment of fine 
Watches ever offered in this city ; consisting of Duplex 
Watches, with the newly invented Isochronens spring 
which have proved unrivalled. All watches of this de- 
scription have their name engraved on the plate to prevent 
counterfeit and are forsale in ne other establishment in the 
United States. 
Cooper’s Duplex, Chronometer and Lever Watches of 
the firet quality. . 
Allthe above will be warranted perfect or no sale— 
Every other description of Watches on hand as usual ; 
among which is anew pattern for Ladies—very handsome. 
Knowing the great abuse that hasof late grewn up, by 
those carrying on the business who have not the least 
ractical knowledge of the trade, Mr. Hammond when 
ast in Europe, obtained one ofthe best workmen on the 
Continent,so that with his own personal skill, all worksre- 
quired new, will he made equal to the original. 
he trade can be accommodated as usual with Jewels 
Duplex and fine escapement Wheels. ms 


Ue. CLOTHS—Made expressly for Um- 
brella Makers, with corded borders, for sale by 
LAWRENCE & TRIMBLE, 63 Beaver st. 











American Goods for Exportation and Home 
Trade. 
BURNS, HAYES & CO., 
No. 49 ExcHancE PLACE, 


Offer for sale the following goods, received from vanious 
facting panies, suitable tor exportation and home 


trade, viz: 

MASSACHUSETTS—28} and 37 in. bro. Sheetings and 
Shirtings ; 30 inch brown and 28} in. bleached 
and blue Drillings. 

APPLETON —320, 37 and 4 inch heavy brown Sheetings 
and Shirtings. 

LAUREL—37 inch heavy brown Sheetings. 

PEQUONNOCK—3¢4 inch brown and 81 inch fine bleached 


Shirtings. 

crm inch brown and 36 inch fine bleached 
Shirtings. 

BOOT T—0 inch brown, 28} in. bleached and blue Drill- 
ings;34inch brown and 82 inch fine bleached 
Shirtings ; 8-4 and 4-4 white Cambrics, and 30 
inch Printing Cloths. 

YORK—27 inch Mexican mixtures, Denims, Camblets, 
fancy stripes, Kremlin mixtures, Tickings, 27 
in. twilled Shirting oe inch brown and 
29 inch fine bleached afid blue Jeans, 32 inch 
superior quality Tickings ; Silesias, assorted 
colors, and 38 inch brown Sheetings. 

METHUEN~—Tickirgs, Denims, Duck, and 4-4 Shirting 

tripes. 


stripes. 

LONSDALE—7.8 and 4-4 fine bleached Shirtings. 

LOWELL—3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 Osnaburgs ; 7-8 twilled Osna- 
burgs ; fancy Cottonades ; fancy Jeans, white, 
black and brown ; black and white Linseys. 

SALISBURY—White, scarlet, yellow, green end printed 
Flannels, of various widths and qualities,and 
blue and scarlet Rob Roys. 

PRINTS—400 cases blue and white and two blues, large, 
medium and small figures ; various styles of 
full Chintzes ; one and twocolored French 
Plates ; single col’d light Checks; Jean and 
fine Bengal striped ; black and red, blk, red 
and acid Checks; one, two,three and four 
colored light and dark fancies; blue and slate, 
black and white, black and purple small frock 
plates ; light and dark two colored stripes ; 
crimson and brown ground choc. and re 
choc. and Shirting plates, and various other 
styles of Prints, from the Merrimack and 
other facturing i 








r 


ALSO— 

Printed Drillings; plain and striped Kerseys; West 
Branch 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 ‘Tickings, and lew priced Shirting 
stripes; 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 flag Hdkfs; 3-4 and 7 8 fancy cotton 
Hdkfs; White Rock, Stillman’s, and other styles of striped 
and plaid Linseys ; Kentucky Jeans ; Patapsco 3-4 and 7-8 
plain and twilled Osnaburgs, and 22 inch cotton Bagging; 
white and scarlet twilled Fiannels;green Bockings. 

marls 





RAMSEY’S CELEBRATED 
Chemical Cosmetic 


SHAVING COMPOUND. 


-_ any gentleman who may purehase this article, the 
money will be refunded, if not eatirely satisfied, after 
using it one month. To be had of the inventor, at his 
manufactory and warehouse, 45 Maiden lane. 
ALEXANDER RAMSEY. 
From Rev. Fitch Reed. 

Mr. Alexander Ramsey.—Sir—| have madetrial ofa box 
of your Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Compound, and,so 
far as 1 can judge from the use of many celebrated articles, 
which for years have been before the public, I have no 
hesitation in saying that your compound is decidedly the 
best that has yet been offered. The lather is readily form- 
ed, and is peculiarly soft and agreeabie in its application to 
the face, especially, as is the case with myself, where the 
beard isjharsh, and the skin is tender. 

FITCH REED. 

Sharon, Conn., January 3d, 1843. 

Mr. A Ramsey— 

My dear sir: lt gives me sincere pleasure to be able, in 
perfect honesty, to recommend yezr recently invented 
Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Compound. For years I have 
been under the necessity of shaving myself,ana have, you 
may be sure,taken some pains to procure the most highly 
recommended shaving soaps ; many of these were excellent 
in their kind, but never before I tried your invaluable 
compound was I fully satisfied in the article. I feel con- 
fident that when your “Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Com- 
pound” becomes known it will be extensively used. I 
cheerfully and confidently recommendit. 

With respect, yours, &c. 
WILLIAM K. STOPFORD, 
Pastor of John-street M. E. Church, New York. 

New York, April 11th, 1842. 

Certificate of Dr. T. E. Bond, Senior, Editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 
Mr. ALExanpeR Ramsey— 

Sir: I have fairly tried your “Chemical Cosmetic Sha- 
ving Compound,” and having always becn in the practiee 
ot shaving myself, had previously used many of the vari- 
ous nen which had been offered to the public as 
facilitating this operation. I have no hesitation in saying 
yours is the best Ihave tried. The lather is readily made, 
and ofa proper consistence ; it is mild indeed, wholly in- 
oftensive to the face, even where there may be slight 
abrasions of the skin, and adheres tenaciously and closely, 
so as to give the necessary stiffness to the beard to render 
close shaving pleasant and easy. 

New York, April 12th, 1842. T. E. BOND. 
‘ ay William C. Bryant, Esq., Editor of the Evening 
‘ost : 

I have tried the “Chemical Cosmetic Shaving Com- 
pound,” prepared by Mr. Ramsey, and fully concur in the 
above recommendation of Dr. Bond. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

New Yorg, April 15th, 1842. m16 


Cla COLDS, INFLUENZA. &C.—W. L 
RUSHTON’S COMPOUND LIVERWORT PASTE, 
extensively used during the last three years, and is highly 
recommended by several of the first physicians in the 
city. In thispaste the valuable qualities ofthe Liverwort, 
in aconcentrated state, are combined with several of most 
Pay meee and efficacious remedies for Pulmonary Diseases. 
t promotes ion and a gentle and healthy per- 
spiration, relieves & Cough or difficult respiration, and acts 
as a mild alterative upon the system generally, aud is at 
the same time as agreeable to the taste as any of the con- 
feetionary and candies which are so generally in use. If 
required, references will be given to many persons of the 
= respectability, who have experienced benefits from 
use, 





Pospeeed only by RUSHTON & CO., Druggists and 
Chemists, 110 Broadway, and 10 Astor House, where may 
be had a general assortment of i il dici 





amily 1) 
Bermuda Arrow Root, Swedish Leeches,kc&c, 25 
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NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Toxailfrom New York on the 26th, and Liver} 
pool en the 13th of each month. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 26th February. 
Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins,25th March. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain Edwd.B. Cobb, 26th April. 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F.A. Depeyster, 25th May. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Ship SIDDONS, Captain E. B. Cobb, 13th ty og z 

Ship SHERIDAN, Captain F. A. Depeyster, 13th March}: 
u Ship GARRICK, Captain W. Skiddy, 13th A 

Ship ROSCIUS, Captain John Collins, 13th May. 

These shipsare all of the first class, upwards of ,1000 
tons, puilt in the city of New York,with such improvements 
as combinégreat speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Every care has been taken in the ement of their ac] 
commodations. The price of p e hence is $100, for 
which ample stores will be provided. These ships are 
comn.anded by experienced masters, who will makeevery 
exertionto give general satisfaction. * 

Neither the captains or owners of these ships will be a1- 
sponsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
Calm segeireis of lading ee signed therefor. 

Forfreight or apply 

E. K. COLLIN 8 Rio. 56 South st., New York, erto 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO., Liv 

Letters by the packets will be charged 12} centsper sin 
glesheet, 60 cents perounce, and newspapers ~— 
each. 


NEW YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS 


Sailing from New York on the 13th, and from 
Liverpeo] on the Ist ot every month. 
From New York. From Liverpool 
13 March 1 





Ship STEPHEN WHITNEY, ( Jan 
Capt. Wm. C. Thompson May 13 July 1 
100 tons. Sept13 Nov 1 
Ship UNITED STATES, Feb 13 April 1 
Capt. A Britton, Jun 13 Aug 1 
650 tons. Oct 13 Dec 1 
ShIp VIRGINIAN, (ue 13 May 1 
Capt. W.H. Allen, July13 Sept 1 
620 tons. (Nov 13 Jan 1 
Ship SHEFFIELD, Apl 13 June 1 
Capt. F. P. —. Aug 13 : 
ec, 


600 tons. Feb 
Agent in New York—ROBERT T, 74 South st, 
Agentsin Liverpool -THOS & JOS. SANDS — 





DRAFTS ON IRELAND, &c.—The subscri- 
bers continue to give payable on demand, 
without discount, or any charge whatsoever. 

IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, and their branches in every 


county. 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES- -Messrs. James Bult, 
Son & Co., Bankers, London, the Exchange and Discount 
Beak, Laren, andtheir branches throughout Zngland 
an es. 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, the 
Greenock Banking Company, and branches in the prin- 
cipal towns ; Sir Wm. Forbes, Hunter & Co. 


Persons in the country, wishing to remit money to their 
friends in any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, 
by pee e amount they wish to remit to the subscri- 
bers, with thename and address of pecan whom it is 
to besent. A draft for the amount will be forwared by: the 
first packet, after the receipt thereof, and an acknowledge- 
ment of the same returned per first post. - 

W.& J. T. TAPSCOTT, 
mh31 43 Peck slip,cor South st., New York. 


acre.” NEW YORK LINE OF 


re 
For the better accommodation of chippere it isin- 
tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, Sth, 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when 

days will beappointed fer the remainder of the year ; 
whereby great Relays and disappointments will be preven 
ted duringthesummer months. The following ships wil] 
commence this arrangement. 


Ship YAZOO, Capt.Cornell,10th October,1841. 
Ship OCONEE,Capt. Jackson, 15th ‘“ 
Ship MISSISSIPPI, Capt, Hilliard, 20th “ 
Ship LOUISVILLE, Capt. Hunt, 26th “ 
Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, 1st November. 
Ship GASTON,Cept.Latham, 6th 
Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 16th“ 
Ship OCMULGEE, Capt.Leavitt 15th “ 
Ship NASHVILLE, Capt. Dickinson, 20th “ 
Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 25th “ 
Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, 1st December. 
These ships were all builtinthe city of New York, ex- 
a for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
een newly coppered, and putin splendid accommoda- 
tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 
commanded by experienced masters, who will makeevery 
exertion to givegeneral satisfaction. The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississippi by 
Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware, or for any letters, parcel or ae e, sent by 
or put on board of them, unless r bills o are 
taken for the same at the value therein expressed. 


Forfrcight or passage apply to 
» “ K COLLINS, &CO 56 South street. 


HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New 
came, who will promptly forward any te his ad- 
ress. 
Theships of this line are warranted to sai] regular- 
ly,as advertised. And great care will betakento havethe 
goods correctly measured. slé 














Dr ng ee ott apne oy VOICE CONDUCTOR © 


These instruments are to be obtained at R. SIMP 
SON’S, 8 Astor House, of apeculierly simpleconstruction- 
they require merely to be placed in the cavity of the earto 
give immediate reliefto this dingqvaratie malady. 

Persons, non-residents of New York city,on the remit- 
tance of $5, can have a pair forwarded by post of, if de: 
sired.a single one for wig 

eRe Agent torthesaleof Simpson’s Ear Cornets. 

m 

O PRINTERS.—For sale cheap, three Printing 
T Prostes, with Inking Machines. Appl to 
8, 84 Cliff ot. 





mh?20 tf HARPER & BROTH 


THE PATHFINDER, 
Is published weekly at 26 Pine street, New York. The 
e rms are 
Single copies, six cents per week, or $3, per annum 
Two. : ..: © ev cece’ cere Ray be 
Treen eG, . wrcisecccrccsecsveccedy & é 
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